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Reprinting Articles 


Over the years, the editorial policy of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN has been not to reprint newspaper, maga- 
zine and newsletter articles. We have begun to re- 
lent somewhat because it is hard to get excellent 
material rewritten for the DA before it becomes stale. 

Readers who send in clippings are advised that 
while we will give all possible consideration to print- 
ing them, many are not written with our readership 
in mind. 

We just love those people who go to the trouble 
of getting glossy pictures from the original sources 
when they send in clippings. Most often these pic- 
tures can run with the articles. If not, they can be- 
come stories in themselves through longer captions 
or cutlines. 


RID Subscription Experiment 


Starting last September, THE DEAF AMERICAN 
became part of the national Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf dues package. In other words, we agreed 
to send our magazine to all members of the RID at a 
greatly reduced rate. 

It was stipulated that nothing would be done in 
case RID members were already DA subscribers or 
National Association of the Deaf Advancing Members. 
To cull mailing lists would have cost too much. 

Subscribers/RID members were asked to pass on 
extra copies of the magazine to friends, to doctors or 
dentists, to others who might be interested in deaf- 
ness and the deaf. 

The RID—also as part of the agreement—is hav- 
ing its interprenews printed in each issue of the DA. 
Advantages to the RID are numerous. We also feel 
that our readership in general is sharing vital infor- 
mation. 

Lately we have become concerned because RID 
members have been writing to the NAD Home Office 
asking that their extra copies be sent to other ad- 
dresses or that they choose not to renew their regular 
subscriptions. In the early summer, when the RID-DA 


agreement comes up for evaluation, we hope this ex- 
periment will not be endangered due to lack of 
understanding of the financial considerations in- 
volved. 


State Association Conventions 


This summer most of the state associations will be 
holding conventions—1973 being an off year for the 
National Association of the Deaf. We have tried hard 
—through the efforts of Norman S. Brown, our State 
Association News Editor—to list dates and sites of 
state convention. 

Ralph White, vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, 2504 Bluffview Drive, Austin, 
Texas 78704, is coordinating appearances of NAD 
officers and Board Members at these conventions. 
Program chairmen—or officers—who desire NAD 
representation at their conventions should contact 
Mr. White if they have not done so. 


Language of Signs Classes 


Perhaps we should ask Terry O’Rourke, director of 
the NAD’S Communicative Skills Program, to keep 
a running tally of the number of language of signs 
classes all over the nation—total classes, total in- 
structors, total enrollment. As of March 15, 1973, 
we hazard a guess as to total enrollment—10,000. 
And most of the classes are using the NAD’s “‘A Basic 
Course in Manual Communication.” 

We wish we had some way of knowing how many 
colleges and universities give credit for manual com- 
munication courses. How many states (or local schools) 
permit substitution of the language of signs for for- 
eign languages? 

We would also like to know how many parents of 
deaf children of school age have been or are cur- 
rently enrolled in manual communication classes. 

Another tremendous breakthrough the past decade 
has been the “integration” of hearing students with 
deaf students in many public school systems, notably 
in California through the efforts of Roy Holcomb and 
others. 
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Crash Course in Manual Communication .. . 


‘Practice Makes Perfect’ For Bahamian Teachers 


By FRANCES M. PARSONS 


The teachers give a warm Bahamian greeting—’W-E-L-C-O-M-E Here’ to you. 


Frances Parsons 


is at the extreme left. 


For 20 days the British, Canadian and 
Bahamian teachers had _ stoically heard 
the repeated assurance, ‘‘Practice makes 
perfect,’ as they experienced high hopes, 
failures, struggles, frustrations but con- 
tinued with determination and stubborn 
zealousness toward their goal of com- 
pleting the basic manual language using 
Signed English. This occurred for the 
sake of the Bahamian deaf children in 
Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas. Sign 
language was introduced to the Bahamas 
for the first time in history. 


It all started in March 1972, when Mrs. 
Carey, my long-time Bahamian friend, 
mentioned she had heard that a school 
for the deaf had been established. Seven 
years ago she and I had searched in vain 
for any such school or class for the local 
deaf children. What we did not know at 
that time was that Miss Hazel Buggs, an 
energetic British woman, was searching 
for deaf children hidden by their parents, 
finding them, tutoring them individually 
in their homes and later rounding them 
up after getting a special school organ- 
ized. 


So now I eagerly asked Mrs. Carey to 
locate the school. It was a considerable 
effort before we finally found one special 
day class in the public school. Mrs. Ruth 
Turnquest, a lightskinned Bahamian teach- 
er, explained there is no manual language 
in any part of the Bahamas and recom- 
mended that I see the headmistress, Miss 
Buggs, at Bahamas Red Cross Deaf Cen- 
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tre. Mrs. Carey willingly took me to the 
Centre where Miss Buggs and I met for 
the first time. She was dubious about the 
manual language, as an important addi- 
tion to oralism, lipreading, reading and 
writing; totalling the complete communi- 
cation. She suggested to me that I visit 
Mrs. Judy Williams’ class which was con- 
sidered as a model. 

Since her school, in the far distance, 
was approaching the closing bell, Mrs. 
Carey drove “‘devil-may-care’’ and we ar- 
rived just in time to catch Mrs. Williams. 
The latter had to dash out to grab a few 
of the departing students for her class 
demonstration. In spite of the students’ 
good ability in speech and recognizing 
her spoken words without lipreading (as 
she held a book in front of her mouth), 
the communication among themselves was 
poor. I tried to emphasize the meaning 
of total communication. 

I have asked the same question every- 
where in the foreign countries, “‘Why don’t 
you approve of the sign language?’’, and 
have received a similar answer, “‘I am 
afraid it will stop a deaf child from talk- 
ing,’ or “‘The sign language is only for 
the hopelessly or profoundly deaf.’’ So I 
asked Mrs. Williams, ‘“‘Look at me. What 
do you think of my speech? I have used 
sign language all my life and it does not 
retard my speech.” 

I have been forever thankful to my 
mother’s steady determination that I 
started the first day at the state school 


with fingerspelling and sign language 
along with reading and writing long be- 
fore she granted permission that I should 
learn to talk orally because this has helped 
me in my crusade to bring total communi- 
cation to other countries. Mrs. Carey had 
to convince Mrs. Williams that I am total- 
ly deaf. Mrs. Williams exclaimed, ‘‘You 
pulled the rug out from under my feet!” 
Excitedly she turned to her pupils and 
asked, ‘“‘Would you like to learn to talk 
with your hands? Mrs. Parsons can teach 
me and then I will teach you!’’ Perplexed 
they replied, ‘‘A deaf woman to teach 


9? 


you? 


Prior to my departure I offered to teach 
on a voluntary basis. The majority of 
children in school are in the age bracket 
of 5-6 and 12 years old from the result of 
the rubella epidemics. My visit to those 
classes had planted food for thought and 
for the next few months Miss Buggs’ and 
my letters volleyed back and forth, build- 
ing up to the climax of December 10 when 
I flew to Nassau, lugging nine of the 
National Association of the Deaf’s ABC 
books on Manual Communication. The 
Bahama Ministry of Education gave 
orders that the classes for the deaf be 
closed one week earlier and opened one 
week later so all teachers could attend 
my class from 9 to 3. 


The first day, I admit, I felt a bit afraid 
for the four British, one Canadian and 
three Bahamian teachers. Will they make 
it? Will they complete the basic course 
with Signed English before I return to 
the States? They would have only 20 
class days to cover the whole course. I 
had branded three of them as hopeless 
but like the hares and the turtles, they 
passed the eourse with flying colors at 


Bahamian Bl children stand with Frances at ‘in 
hamas Red Cross Deaf Centre. 
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the end of the gruelling course. It was 
necessary to drill, repeat, drill, learn, 
drill, repeat hour after hour with my 
deliberate permission for little breaks for 
giggles and gossip to relieve the tedious 
training and tension. Miss Buggs made 
me promise not to reveal to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN why or what they laughed 
about! It was the first time in eight 
years that they enjoyed the opportunity 
of getting better acquainted with each 
other, cementing the foundation of firmer 
friendship and closer relationship. Yet 
New Providence is only about 44 miles 
and Nassau is a handkerchief-sized sleepy- 
looking little capital but their own activi- 
ties and socials keep them occupied and 
apart. 

We equally exchanged our lessons... 
I helped with their signing errors and 
they corrected my mispronunciations. It 
took me several days to stop fingerspell- 
ing ‘‘fox’’ because when I mispronounced 
it, it was followed by their gales of laugh- 
ter. It was on the last day of class that 
I finally spoke ‘“‘fox’’ correctly! Our sign 
language ‘“‘begin’”’ is the Bahamian sex 
sign so I had to alter to the nearest 
sign, ‘‘proceed.’”’ The people abroad dis- 
like the sign for “‘morning’’ and unfor- 
tunately there is nothing else to replace 
it. Have you any suggestion? 

In the evenings countless rounds of din- 
ners at the teachers’ residences made it 
possible to see them in their private 
homes, observe their interesting customs 
and their special dishes . . . English kid- 
ney and beef pie, Yorkshire pudding, 
Christmas plum pudding, conch soup or 
Bahamian rice. Our friendship blossomed 
over the meals and through rapport, 
affinity and wonderful communication in 
sign language. Their fascinating person- 
alities varied: tall, lithe and willowy 
British Jo Sharratt; perky, petite and 
peppery Canadian Judy Williams who 
could easily co-star with Carol Burnett; 
statuesque and dynamically active Brit- 
ish Hazel Buggs; music-loving and ever- 
smiling pretty Bahamian Ruth Turnquest; 


Frances (left) demonstrates the sign for 


“permission” to Judy Williams and Ruth Pratt 


Donalda Ammons poses with the gracious Bahamian nuns—Sister Benedict and Sister Janis—in front of 
the tropical garden at the convent. 


serious and intelligent Bahamian Audrey 
Smith-Thomas; hard-working, big-hearted 
and religious Bahamian Ruth Pratt and 
a handsome British couple, Barbara and 
Ernest Rushmer. The latter had sailed 
over the Atlantic to Nassau in a 30’ sloop! 
I envy him! 


Mrs. Williams’ large rambling apart- 
ment had been remodeled from a horse 
stable which once belonged to Sir Harry 
Oakes who was mysteriously murdered 
when the Duke of Windsor governed the 
Bahamas. Mrs. Williams owns two mam- 
moth, I mean it, police dogs which could 
intimidate any desperado but they quail 
into meekness at tiny Judy’s sharp com- 
mand! Judy never forgave herself for 
forgetting to light up her four-year-old 
plum pudding. 


Miss Buggs arranged that I give a talk 
at the first PTA meeting and my offer 
to teach basic everyday manual language 
to the parents and their progeny was re- 


ae. 


at the Bahamas Red Cross Deaf Centre. 
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ceived with enthusiasm. So on Wednes- 
days, night classes were held. A grand- 
mother cooperated with her deaf grand- 
daughter in communicating at home. She 
learned through sheer determination. A 
handsome father and his hearing son were 
other zealous pupils for the sake of his 
deaf son. It was a marvel to see how 
attractive and shapely Mrs. Burrows was 
and how energetic, working at her dress 
shop 12 hours a day, and cooking meals 
for her big family; yet she managed to 
squeeze in time to learn sign language for 
the sake of her deaf son, Ramon. Sev- 
eral parents brought their deaf children 
so they could practice together! Miss 
Buggs, quite an expert in manual lan- 
guage, is now carrying on the teaching 
in PTA meetings. Hats off to Miss Buggs! 

Sister Janis of St. Benedictine Convent 
invited me to dine with other sisters. 
They wore ordinary everyday attire so 
no one could guess they were nuns! Their 
Bahamian food came from their own back- 
yard. Incidentally the electricity failed 
(which happened frequently in the Ba- 
hamas) so the visit occurred in candle- 
light and with the aid of lanterns. It was 
unique to see the unusual architectural 
work in the convent with every room hav- 
ing a barrel-vaulted ceiling. It appeared 
so medieval; Sister Benedict, acting as 
an excellent interpreter, explained to the 
young teen-age Bahamian girls about the 
“hands that talk’? as they stood wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed. These 32 pretty 
girls were from the Outer Islands, board- 
ing at the convent throughout the school 
year. It is quite sad that the deaf Ba- 
hamians in the other islands do not have 
the golden opportunity to reside in a local 
dormitory. Marilyn, the only white Ba- 
hamian, is fortunate to live with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Malone, in Nassau and flies to 
Andros Island for vacations with her par- 
ents. 

The class adjourned for the Christmas 
recess which turned out to be a tre- 
mendous relief and rest for these teach- 
ers. They were confident that their learn- 
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ing would bounce back two-fold after their 
much-needed vacation. Donalda Ammons 
arrived at Nassau unannounced and _ it 
was a sheer stroke of luck that, through 
the information center at the airport and 
the Red Cross Headquarters, she located 
and surprised Miss Buggs no end. Flab- 
bergasted at Donalda’s detective work 
in finding her, Miss Buggs and I had the 
dust dancing on the road as we raced to 
the airport. Miss Buggs asked me to 
watch her car (parked illegally!) while 
she dashed in the terminal, looking for a 
blue-eyed, blonde girl. Donalda later told 
me she was floored with sheer surprise 
to see Miss Buggs’ greeting, signing a 
blue streak to her. She had expected a 
faltering and hesitating sign language! 
Miss Buggs had had only 9% days of the 
lessons! 

Nassau is a quaint little town chockful 
of Victorian and picturesque Bahamian 
houses, stores, hotels or apartments. Day- 
time finds it bustling with bargain-hunting 
tourists for cameras, crystals, opals, Scot- 
tish wool, Irish linen or straw baskets. 
Night time sees it swarming with the 
nightclubbers for all kinds of drumbeats. 
The best entertainment is a Junkanoo 
parade which comes twice a year, a day 
after Christmas and New Year’s. Add- 
ing greatly to the blazing, colorful Junk- 
anoo parade are the goatskin drum and 
the cowbell. At each end of the parade 
the drummers would hold their drums 
over the bonfires for a warmup before 
marching back with a ping-pong beat in- 
stead of boom-boom sound. To top the 
noise, many blow whistles shrilly. The 
multi-colors are riotous and dazzling. How 
gracefully the Bahamian paraders danced 
—enough to mesmerize the natives who 
preponderate over the number of the 
whites—about 100 to 1! The tourists were 
few and those lucky ones were from the 
hotels. I noticed that prior to each pa- 
rade, about six cruise ships would silently 
pull out by midnight. The Junkanoo be- 
gins at 3:00 a.m. They say that at the 
time of this event, it is the only chance 


a 


JUNKANOO COSTUME—Twice a year 


the gay, colorful Junkanoo parade comes to Nassau, Bahamas, start- 
ing at 3:00 a.m. The Bahamian pictured above holds a pair of cowbells and blows a whistle. 


His Junkanoo 


costume consists of three dolphins and a rising sun in riotous and blazing colors. 


for the Bahamian families to get together. 
I saw small children trailing after their 
parents two miles toward Nassau at 1:00 
a.m.! 

To make the unique Junkanoo costumes 
requires weeks and months. Yards of 
crepe paper, flour, water paste, thin wire 
and cardboard often bring the cost of a 
model to $200. Usually a group shares 
the expenses of a large model and an 
individual pays for a less expensive small 
model. The crepe paper is cut into rib- 
bons about 3’ wide and each ribbon is 
then fringed 1/16” wide, hand-cut with a 
pair of scissors! The unfringed part is 
glued and pasted in overlapping rows on 
the cardboard. Alternating rows of var- 
ious colors create headdresses or cos- 
tumes of dolphins, crabs, octopuses, 
rockets and even a black Santa Claus! 


A legend says the Junkanoo originated 
from the African slaves who started out 
with costumes that were mere sponges! 
The throbbing, beating, singing and danc- 
ing of the Junkanoo last until 8:00 a.m. 

I have been asked how warm the Ba- 
hamian winter is. It is warm enough for 
the Northerners but chilly to the resi- 
dents. In fact when the ‘“‘cold front’’ as- 
sails Nassau, many wear woolen caps and 
heavy coats while the tourists settle for 
light sweaters! I found the water pleas- 
ing for swimming but the local residents 
consider it freezing. However, when I, 
an avid swimmer, learned barracuda do 
exist, I balked, regardless of the British’s 
assurance that the barracuda eat only the 
English people and just nibble at the 
Americans! 

Countless Bahamian cats and many 


Left: 
interpret the story of “Hansel and Gretel’ in Signed English while Judy Williams reads aloud. 
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Frances introduces manual communication to the deaf Bahamian students in the classroom. Right: Audrey Thomas, Johanna Sharratt and Hazel Buggs 
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dogs are semi- or totally blind due to 
stepping on the stems of the wild poin- 
settias and breaking them so the juices 
squirted into their eyes... 

The Bahamian newspapers ironically 
and frequently carry notices after the 
happenings so we either missed seeing 
some events or encountered them acci- 
dentally with surprises . 

The Bahamian funeral homes advertise 
cremation, shipping or sea burial... 

The delightful and relaxing tea-time be- 
tween 4 and 5 still reigns among the 
English people. Supper begins at 7:30 or 
later... not so bad as the Argentinian 
custom at 9:00! 

Fish is considered a treat because of 
its astronomically high price. The Ba- 
hamas have plenty of fish in their waters 
but sorely lack the fishermen! 

The Ministry of Education announced at 
the beginning of the year that all teach- 
ers are required to wear dresses at knee- 
length or an inch below! One retorted, 
“TI should get a big raise if they expect 
me to have a new wardrobe!” In spite 
of this dark moment, the teachers re- 
turned to class with full vim and vigor .on 
January 2. They signed breezily through 
the books, Hansel and Gretel, Goldilocks 
and Little Red Riding Hood that the Psy- 
chology Department of Gallaudet College 
had contributed to the Bahamian deaf 
children. Following my request to bring 
questions for additional signs that are not 
offered in the book, they had a long list 
from ‘“‘bananas’”’ to “hippopotamus.” Mrs. 
Turnquest wracked her brain for more 
animals, her tiny son asked, “‘Mama, what 
is sign for ‘skunk’?’”’ Mrs. Pratt asked 
for the religious signs so she could teach 
her own children the Lord’s Prayer! She 
invited Donalda and me to dinner with 
her large family. Not only her own chil- 
dren but their cousins and friends proudly 
fingerspelled and made some signs! Her 
youngest son, Preston, sidled shyly up to 
Donalda and signed, ‘‘I love my mother 


and my father!’”” The teachers also con- 
versed in sign language to each other, 
often with marvelous mimicking that Mar- 
cel Marceau would envy! Donalda as- 
sisted me by teaching the Bahamian moth- 
ers and Mrs. Malone, Marilyn’s older sis- 
ter, at their homes until she returned to 
Washington, D.C. 


The teachers achieved a great victory 
by completing the whole course in the 
short time I was there. For the gala fare- 
well champagne-popping party I was pre- 
sented a roasted suckling from Melvin, 
the young Bahamian jockey, as a token 
of his gratitude for my helping his people. 
On the last day at the airport the teach- 
ers, my friends, had a whopping time 
by communicating to each other in the 
noisy cocktail bar, signing their secrets 
and gossip in the midst of the public! 
Their hands and fingers continued to fly 
as I watched them out of the plane win- 
dow. Miss Buggs signed ‘‘Loud noise’ 
as the plane roared for a take-off. Those 
dedicated teachers had given evidence of 
their true wish to break the language 
barrier and pass the manual language 
on to the Bahamian deaf for better edu- 
cation and their families for better com- 
munication and a happier future. Rapport 
had been strong in the classrooms, PTA 
meetings and homes. 

Miss Buggs says if you, a teacher, are 
interested in applying for a teaching posi- 
tion in Nassau, you can get in touch with 
Miss Hazel Buggs, Bahamas Red Cross 
Deaf Centre, P.O. Box N 91, Nassau, Ba- 
hamas. Teachers with a bachelor’s de- 
gree start at $6600; a certificate of edu- 
cation or a master’s degree is worth $6800 
plus $200 for each year of approved ex- 
perience up to $9800. There is no income 
tax! A teacher who knows Signed Eng- 
lish is preferred. Warning to a deaf teach- 
er—there are practically no educated deaf 
adults to keep you company in the Ba- 
hamas for the time being! 


1973 European Tours 


Anthony Kovacs 


P.O. Box 31, Taylor, Michigan 48180 


TOURS 


I-SCANDINAVIA & EUROPE 


$1299.00 


—34 DAYS 


Il-SPAIN HOLIDAY 


$1099.00 


I1l-SOUTHERN EUROPE 
IV-BALKAN TOUR 


—25 DAYS 


—34 DAYS 
$949.00 
$959.00 


—25 DAYS 


© Send right away for information. 
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NAD’‘s Home Office Building 
To Be Dedicated May 19 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Association of the Deaf announces the 
dedication ceremony of the Halex House 
to be held on May 19, 1973. This is to 
‘dedicate to the fulfillment of a long- 
cherished dream and the ideals, hopes, 
and aspirations of the deaf people of 
America for the future.’ 


While the final program plans are still 
on the drawing board, recognition of the 
donors to the building fund as part of the 
ceremony has been approved by the 
Board as follows: 


1. $5,000 or more: Name a room in the 
donor’s honor. Place a picture of the 
donor with a bronze cast plaque 
reading such as: “This room was 
furnished by John Doe.” 


2. $1,000-$4,999: The donor’s name will 
be put on a bronze cast plaque to be 
hung in the entry room of the build- 
ing. The wording is yet to be de- 
veloped. 


3. $100-$999: All of the donors’ names 
will be on brass etched plates on a 
large board to be hung in the entry 
room. 


4. Under $100: The names will be print- 
ed on laminated sheets to be bound 
in a durable book. 


The Dedication Committee consisting of 
Ronald E. Sutcliffe, chairman; assisted by 
Leon Auerbach, president of the Mary- 
land Association of the Deaf; Jack Gan- 
non, director of Alumni and Public Rela- 
tions at Gallaudet; and Joseph Castro- 
novo, a Gallaudet student leader are 
working feverishly on arrangements for 
this event. They join the NAD Execu- 
tive Board in inviting all interested per- 
sons to attend the ceremony on May 19. 


Write to the NAD Home Office for 
further information. 


Watch for more details in the next 
issue. 


NFSD To Grant Scholarships 


The National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf will grant five (5) cash scholarship 
awards annually. The five scholarships 
of $500 each will be given to members of 
the NFSD or to their sons and daugh- 
ters, hearing or deaf. 


Scholarships will be given, on the basis 
of need and proven academic ability, to 
present and future students at Gallau- 
det College, the National Technical Insti- 
tute of the Deaf or any other college or 
institution of higher learning. 


Members of the NFSD and students at 
college or NFSD members with a son or 
daughter who is a student, may apply 
for a scholarship for the fall, 1973, school 
year. 


All applications should be sent before 
June 1, 1973, to: 


NFSD Scholarship Committee 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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The DA Interview... 


. . . Conducted By FRANK BOWE 


Ann Billington: Miss Deaf America 


Ann Billington was born and raised in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
After a few years in the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. 
Louis, she transferred to a private hearing school in her home- 
town. In September 1970, Ann enrolled as a freshman at Gal- 
laudet. She quickly became an active student, serving as a 
cheerleader and as a member of the famous Gallaudet Modern 
Dance Group. 


I first asked Ann for an interview for the book I’m Deaf 
Too: Twelve Deaf Americans. Her enthusiastic and extensive 
replies provided more interesting information than we could 
handle in the book, so she willingly permitted me to edit the 
material for I’m Deaf Too, and print the interview as a whole 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


We began by discussing how she started on the road toward 
Miss Deaf America. 


BOWE: It’s been less than a year since you became Miss Deaf 
America, Ann. This must be an exciting time for you. Can 
you tell us how it all started, with the Miss Gallaudet Pageant? 


BILLINGTON: I did not plan on entering the contest until the 
editor in chief of the Buff & Blue newspaper asked me if I 
would be interested. I accepted because I thought it would be 
a good experience and I wanted to enjoy the opportunity. So 
we had a special Buff & Blue meeting to select the winner 
of Miss Buff & Blue contest. I was selected among a few 
other candidates. I had no idea what talent I would use in 
the Miss Gallaudet Pageant until one week before the pageant! 
I decided I wanted to do three things in my talent: act, sing 
and dance. My father, who is a musician, sent me a song 
for which he searched 48 hours. This song is “Hey Look Me 
Over.’’ I danced the ‘‘Sailor’s Hornpipe.’’ I practiced this 
talent less than a week before the pageant started. The con- 
testants represented each class and each organization of Gal- 
laudet College. We went through the first round January 27 
and only the top ten went through the whole thing again 
(cocktail dress, talent and evening gown competitions on 
January 28. Then we narrowed down to five finalists. Each of 
us answered a final question. My question was, “Do you 
think your deafness will hinder your interest in the fashion 
world, and why?’ 


BOWE: What did you say? 


BILLINGTON: I answered, ‘‘No, because I’ve had some exper- 
iences with fashion and modeling and I could prove myself 
as a deaf person that I am able to do anything expected of 
me. All you have to do is model clothes and walk down the 
runway. You don’t need to hear to model. If they won’t ac- 
cept me, I will fight for it and I will do it!’’ That quote won 
me the title of Miss Gallaudet and an all-expense paid trip to 
Miami Beach, Florida, during the NAD Convention. 


BOWE: What happened in Miami Beach? 


BILLINGTON: There were only five of us in the Pageant be- 
cause it was the very first pageant in NAD’s history. Within 
the next two or four years, it will get bigger and more special. 
We went through the whole thing, such as talent, evening 
gown and final question. I did the same talent. Our question 
was “What is your future plan in your career?’ My answer 
was “My plan was after I graduate from Gallaudet College, 
I plan to go to a fashion college in Dallas, Texas, for one 
year to study how to buy and sell clothes and to design clothes, 
and also to model part-time. But I also want to help the deaf 
with any problems. I also feel that God will have a lot of 
responsibilities for me to do the work for Him and for all you 
deaf people. I know it takes a lot of courage to do the work, 
but I am willing to face all the challenges in the world.” 


BOWE: Sounds like you really earned that title. 


BILLINGTON: The whole competition in the contest was not 
at all an easy job, but otherwise it was a worthwhile ex- 
perience. 
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BOWE: What is it like being Miss Deaf America? 


BILLINGTON: I am not really used to the idea that I am 
actually Miss Deaf America since I was not even used to 
the idea that I did win the Miss Gallaudet Pageant. It was 
really hard for me to accept at first. I was naturally scared 
at first because I knew it takes a lot of responsibility and a 
lot is expected of me. I was really happy to be able to rep- 
resent the deaf people because I have always had a strong 
urge to be able to prove to the hearing world and also to 
some deaf people what they as deaf people can do. Many 
hearing people have the wrong idea about the deaf as being 
dumb and I feel that I am here to remove their negative 
attitudes towards us as deaf people. 


BOWE: Can you tell me what you do as Miss Deaf America? 


BILLINGTON: Miss Deaf America has a lot of invitations to 
attend state conventions for the deaf to show my winning 
talent and give speeches. Last semester I was honored to sit 
at the head table at a banquet of the Mayor’s Committee 
for the Employment of the Handicapped. I will be invited 
to some hearing clubs to represent the deaf people. Next 
summer I'll be going to Colorado for their state convention. 
I also received a scholarship to attend the summer work- 
shop with the National Theatre of the Deaf in Waterford, 
Connecticut. I also will be involved in one of the inauguration 
events for President Nixon in January 1973. 


BOWE: Wow, you’ll really be busy. 


BILLINGTON: Miss Deaf America has a national role to de- 
liver. She must be able to express herself and will be an 
extremely important asset to the deaf everywhere. She may 
appear on television, on films, ete. The Miss Deaf America 
Pageant also offers to young deaf people the opportunity to 
develop their personality, self-confidence and poise as well 
as to improve their talent. It will help them to be aware of 
their potentials and to reach for even greater heights. 


BOWE: Ann, let me ask you a little about your life before 
you came to Gallaudet. 


BILLINGTON: My mother told me that I actually learned to 
read and write some words when I was two years old. When 
I was four years old I went to Central Institute for the Deaf 
in St. Louis until I was nine years old. I was transferred to 
a private hearing school in my hometown, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
I am really grateful to my wonderful teachers in my hearing 
school who had lots of patience’in helping me to catch up 
with everything. I have really received a lot of benefits from 
this school. I was the only deaf person in the school’s history. 
After I graduated in 1970, they decided to admit another 
hard of hearing girl last year since they knew what to do 


Ann Billington, shown with a fellow staff member, has been a_ participant 
with the Buff & Blue, Gallaudet College student publication. 
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Miss Deaf America, Ann Billington, likes her snacks just as well as any 
other college student—and she does not seem to have a weight problem. 


this time after their experiences with me. I felt that I ac- 
complished something there. 

While I was a student at my hearing school, I was a candy 
striper (Junior Nursing Member) at a hospital where I was 
elected as Miss Candy Striper of 1966. It was my second year 
as a member. It was not a contest; it was just by ballot 
vote. They voted for the one who devoted her time to work- 
ing overtime and did a lot of extra work to help the hospital. 
I honestly did not believe I deserved it, but I really felt hon- 
ored for this position. In my third and last year as a Candy 
Striper, I was asked to be the president of the Junior Aux- 
iliary (about 300 members) and I declined so I accepted the 
position as a vice president. It was really a wonderful ex- 
perience. I’ll never forget it as long as I live. 


BOWE: What are some of the interests you developed in those 
years? 

BILLINGTON: My hobbies are dancing, swimming, modeling, 
sewing, reading, traveling, meeting people, and I am a dog- 
lover! I love animals extremely, except for snakes! While I 
was in high school, I was a member of a social club for five 
years. It consists of different girls from different schools in 
Tulsa. We had to pledge (just like sororities) in order to 
become a member. I made several new friends and I loved 
the experience of meeting new people every day. 


BOWE: | want to ask you about the Modern Dance Group, but 
first tell me what other extracurricular activities you have 
at Gallaudet. 


BILLINGTON: As a junior at Gallaudet College I am a mem- 
ber of Modern Dance Club, Buff & Blue, and I was a repre: 
sentative to the Student Body Government in Student As- 
sembly. I was also a co-chairman of a fund-raising com- 
mittee for the Buff & Blue. I was also a cheerleader for two 
years. 


BOWE: Ann, I’ve seen the Modern Dance Group more often 
than I can count and | still look forward to seeing it perform. 
In fact, while | was teaching in Pennsylvania, | made a spe- 
cial effort to bring the group to our school. Can you tell us 
something about your own involvement in the group? 


BILLINGTON: I joined the club last January and love every 
minute of it. I joined it in order to get experience and also 
to keep myself in shape. I have enjoyed traveling and meet- 
ing new people. We practice every day for almost two hours 
and our efforts are paid off whenever we get positive atti- 
tudes from the audience. I love learning to follow music 
while dancing and singing. I have a solo dance which I sing 
in sign language. The group has performed in several meet- 
ings in Washington, D.C., New York, North Carolina, Michi- 
gan and Florida. Last year we had our first workshop at 
Gallaudet in which we taught the hearing visitors some steps 
and it was the first time we got a chance to teach hearing 
people. We do a series of exercises which are very valuable 
to the body and the exercises help us to stretch more and 
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be more flexible in movement while dancing. Through the 
workshops at Gallaudet and Michigan we found that we deaf 
dancers learn the steps faster than the hearing people. It 
seems that we deaf people have an extra sense. Since we 
do not hear, we have an extra feeling, especially the rhythm. 
Whenever we cannot follow the music, we have already estab- 
lished our own rhythm inside us. It is really unusual for us 
to be able to follow our own rhythm at the same time we 
are actually following music. 


BOWE: Have you found audiences receptive to your group? 
BILLINGTON: The reaction of the deaf and hearing audience 


is tremendous! We have always faced a standing ovation. 
It is because of us dancers that many jobs are now more 
open to the deaf people. Wherever we go, the words are 
passed to someone else about us and that way we receive 
more invitations. I have noticed that everywhere we dance, 
our dances, especially the poems, have influenced the audience 
to cry. When we finished our performance in Michigan two 
months ago, one man with his children came up to the hostess 
who was in charge of the program and told her that she lied 
to him because we were not deaf! He refused to believe it 
until he saw us talking in sign language! I doubt if we ever 
receive any negative attitudes from the audience. This is 
why I joined in order to entertain and also to prove to every- 
one what the deaf can do. This spring vacation our dance 
club is invited to perform for the World Convention for the 
Deaf in Tel Aviv, Israel, and also to stop in Rome, Italy, on 
the way back. Two summers ago when I was not a member, 
the dance group traveled over Europe. 


BOWE: Ann, after you graduate from Gallaudet, what do you 


plan to do? 


BILLINGTON: My goal is after I finish the fashion school, 


to work in the fashion field and so forth. I also want to work 
and help the deaf on a volunteer basis, like helping with NAD 
or community of deaf people and encourage them to get busy 
to prove and improve themselves. I also would like to travel 
and speak before hearing and deaf groups to show what the 
deaf can do only if they come out and work. I also will be 
giving testimony on how God has influenced my life so greatly. 
Without Him, I am not able to do anything. He has given 
me the opportunity to face all kinds of frustrations in order 
to become a stronger person. This is why I felt there is a 
purpose for me to be an example to everyone since the cause 
of my deafness is unknown. I have always been successful 
in different fields but at the same time frustrating. God has 
helped me to see the facts of life. I have become more alert 
and aware of my own surroundings. I have gone through 
all kinds of bad and good experiences and that way I learn 
a lot. Several years from now, I plan to write a book and 
explain everything of my life, how I have changed since 
Christ came into my life and how I won the Miss Deaf Amer- 
ica Pageant. I did not fully realize God’s purpose for me 
until I won Miss Deaf America title. I had to stop and think 
why I won it. I have a strong urge to write and help the deaf 
in as many ways as possible. I feel that sharing everything 
in my life with God is the most important part of living. 
Without Him, nothing is possible! This is why I feel that 
my loss will never stop me from going on. No matter what 
happens to me, I’ll never give up! 


BOWE: | wish you luck. Ann, as you said, Miss Deaf America 


has a national role to play. She can serve as a model for 
other deaf persons and as a source of pride. What would you 
want to say to deaf youth, what ideas would you share with 
them? 


BILLINGTON: I want to encourage the deaf youth to start 


education as early as possible (like three or four years old). 
I would like to encourage the deaf to participate in several 
activities that would help them to work with some hearing 
people so they both can try to compromise on their differ- 
ences. The deaf youth should not try to stay in one group 
all the time because there is no way to develop their cour- 
age and self-confidence. Of course, we’re very shy, but they 
must learn to overcome their shyness and get out. No one 
would believe this, but I happen to be a very shy person but 
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I’ll never show it. Forcing myself to go out to meet all kinds 
of people has helped me to develop more courage and self- 
confidence. Of course, everyone has pride and there is noth- 
ing wrong with it but don’t overdo it because he is likely 
to be hurt. I also want to encourage the deaf girls to enter 
a beauty pageant and learn what it is like to compete with 
other girls. This is a good opportunity to make new friends 
and also to develop one’s personality. 

I think patience is the most important part of life. Without 
patience, one will be very frustrated and get hurt deeply but 
with patience, one will be blessed for it. Whatever the deaf 
plan for their goals, they must have patience in order to 


but if they are patient enough, they will eventually achieve 
their goals. I believe that all deaf should go to college to 
have more knowledge of life. Since we deaf are a few years 
behind the hearing world (in language) we deaf should have 
as much education as we can. There is no need to worry 
about age. Education is much more important than age! 

I believe that cooperation among members of any club is 
important. One must not be selfish and try to be the leader. 
They should cooperate and make the best of it. We have a 
wonderful cooperation in our dance group. We are never 
jealous because we love to help each other and make the 
dance club the best! 


build up. Naturally they will be frustrated as time goes on, BOWE: It is. Thank you, Ann. 


‘Sound And Sign’ Now Available 
The July-August 1971 issue of THE 


St. Ann’s Church Gets Grant To Develop New Ministry Forms 


The Episcopal Diocese of New York 
has made a grant of $25,000 to St. Ann’s 
Church for the Deaf, New York City, to 
develop new forms of ministering to the 
deat community. 

The grant, which will be made through 
the diocese’s Venture Fund, will help 
make possible two goals; the develop- 
ment, implementation and evaluation of 
new methods of ministering to the deaf 
community of the metropolitan area and 
to increase the effective witness of St. 
Ann’s and the Diocese of New York as 
an advocate for the needs of deaf and 
hearing impaired persons. 

The Reverend Jay L. Croft, vicar of 
St. Ann’s, said: ‘‘Because the needs of 
hearing impaired persons are increasing, 
new forms of ministry must be explored. 
St. Ann’s wishes to minister beyond the 
limits of the congregation to the entire 
deaf community: deaf people of all ages, 
their children, families, and professional 
people who teach deaf children or serve 
deaf adults.” 

There are over 3,000 hearing impaired 
children in school programs in New York 


City, and a total deaf population of about 
16,000. Special attention will be given to 
the needs of non-white deaf people. 

The grant is for a two-year period. It 
will allow for four new programs: 

1. The church facilities will be open 
to the use of the deaf community. 

2. Printing and mailing facilities will 
be made available to groups. 

3. A secretary/interpreter will be hired. 

4. Training grants will be made avail- 
able. 

Rick Mcliveen, now completing studies 
at General Theological Seminary, New 
York, has been hired on a half-time basis 
as secretary/interpreter. 

St. Ann’s Chureh for the Deaf is an 
organized Mission of the Diocese of New 
York. It is the oldest church of its kind 
in the United States, having been founded 
in 1852 by the Reverend Dr. Thomas Gal- 
laudet. Fr. Croft has been its Vicar since 
1969. 

The church is located on West End Ave- 
nue near 81st Street. The mailing address 
is 251 West 80th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10024. 


Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERVAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 


A sound organization with a great past 


and a still greater future 


ok 


* 


Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 


* 


ok 


All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 
Sickness and accident benefits 


ok 


* 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 


Over $6,300,000.00 


Certificates in Force 


Over $12,500,000.00 


DON’T DELAY ... JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 
HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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DEAF AMERICAN earried an_ article 
‘‘An Exciting New Research Report’ by 
Lawrence Newman. The article discussed 
Dr. Hilde Schlesinger’s and Dr. Kay 
Meadow’s research report Deafness and 
Mental Health: _A Developmental Ap- 
proach. Because of a large demand for 
copies of this report available supplies 
were soon exhausted. 

The University of California Press has 
published the research report in book 
form, ‘Sound and Sign.’’ Copies can be 
purchased through: 

University of California Press 

2223 Fulton Street 

Berkeley, California 94720 
Price is $10.00 
For those readers not familiar with 

the contents of the report, the following 
statements from the flyleaf are herein 
quoted: 

Why do many schools for deaf chil- 
dren forbid the use of sign language 
while others actively promote it? To- 
day a raging controversy exists among 
educators of the deaf concerning 
methods of communication. This con- 
troversy, the authors maintain, is 
detrimental to the mental health of 
the children concerned. Instead of 
promoting an ‘“‘either-or’’ program, 
the authors recommend a combina- 
tion of oral and manual communi- 
cation, as well as training in residual 
hearing, speech and lipreading. Their 
conclusion is based on research find- 
ings as well as a rich and varied 
clinical experience. 

The book begins with a theoretical 
study, from an Eriksonian perspec- 
tive, of the effects of deafness on 
personality development. Then  fol- 
low the results from three research 
projects: language acquisition using 
sign language; a study of mother-child 
interaction, comparing deaf and hear- 
ing children; and a comparison of 
the development of children whose 
parents are deaf with those whose 
parents have normal hearing. Final- 
ly, the authors describe their clinical 
program for the treatment of deaf 
children and adults in San Francisco. 
Hilde S. Schlesinger, M.D., is an assist- 

ant clinical professor of psychiatry and 
Kathryn P. Meadow, Ph.D., is a lecturer 
in sociology. Both are at the Langley 
Porter Institute, San Francisco Medical 
Center, University of California. 
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The TV PHONE 


Ee A AS A 9 
SLE Na AT 


At last the deaf can enjoy the convenience, independence 
and peace of mind that comes with being able to use the 
telephone. With the TV PHONE and any television, you can 
have telephone communication by looking at both sides of 
the typewritten conversation on the TV screen. For further 
information on TV PHONE service and how you can make 
full use of the telephone at a low monthly cost, contact: 


Phonics Corporation * 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Telephone (301) 588-8222 TTY (301) 588-8223 


“formerly RMS Industries 


Lawrence Newman: 


Gregory Kimberlin 


One moment you are walking on your two strong feet, feel- 
ing you can climb the highest mountain, run the fastest mile, 
outkick a horse. The next moment you are in the hospital with 
a bullet lodged in your spine, fighting to black out the thought 
that you might never walk again. 

One moment you are looking at people and the expressions 
on their faces, taking in the color of their clothes, the back- 
ground scenes; then you go up to your apartment passing the 
furniture you have seen a thousand times, glancing at the paint- 
ings on the walls once again although they are glazed on your 
memory. The next moment you are in the hospital, the vic- 
tim of a burglar who had slashed at your eyes to make sure 
you never recognized him. 


It is one thing to become deaf at an early age and an 
entirely different matter to lose your hearing at the age of 19. 
The earlier you become deaf the less recognizable is the period 
when you could hear. 

But when you become deaf at 19, when at one moment 
you can hear and the next you cannot, sounds remain fresh in 
your very being. Seemingly unforgettable are the familiar 
voices of beloved ones, the hubbub of traffic, the cacophony 
of screeching animals at the zoo, the tones of politicians and 
a host of characters on the television screens. 


All the sounds you have known seem unforgettable but with 
the passage of time they become vaporous to the mind’s grasp. 
Although no sound hits you now, in your actions, your reactions, 
your thoughts and observations, you are still a hearing person. 
You have not yet built up a defense mechanism, a kind of an- 
ticipation and awareness, not yet fallen into a pattern of in- 
telligent guessing that many deaf persons have developed. 
Quickly, however, reality hits you. You place a tape in your 
stereo set and no sound comes. 

Music. 


You are willing to give up many sounds—but music, charms 
to soothe ..., balm for certain days that did not go right, 
the soul’s food..., the heart’s... Hell, you say. You are 
going to lie down in bed all day and stare at the ceiling. 

Some who become deaf late in life do not make it. Their 
lot—retreat, acute loneliness, suicide. Others try hearing aids 
and finding they do not help become disconsolate, withdraw 
and drift into perpetual melancholy. They find it difficult to 
be part of the hearing world they knew. They are in the twi- 
light zone, neither fish nor fowl. These are the sad, tragic 
cases who plod on from dreary day to dreary day. 


Some who can be helped by wearing hearing aids become 
swallowed by their pride. No outward accouterment is going 
to advertise to the world the fact they are handicapped. They 
feel they can get along by dint of bluff, bluster or pretension. 


There are still others who, having hit rock bottom, grasp 
at a jutting branch and hoist themselves up by their own 
petards. 

Such a person is Greg Kimberlin. The army was preparing 
him for Vietnam when suddenly, at the age of 19, he became 
deafened by an exploding shell accidentally aimed at the wrong 
spot while he was on a training session. 

A handsome, strapping, cheerful man, no one would have 
guessed that he went through the whole gamut of disconsola- 
tion, withdrawal, melancholia. 


After a year in the army hospital, he eagerly entered a 
junior college program only to became frustrated and resentful 
at not being able to understand in the classroom. He drifted 
away from college for over a year, but then decided to enroll 
at Gallaudet. There he met other deaf persons, and learned 
about communication skills for the deaf. His chosen major of 
psychology prompted him to transfer to California State Uni- 
versity, Northridge. His background at Gallaudet and _ his 
association with deaf persons there planted the seed of working 
with the deaf that was to grow rapidly at CSUN. 

He continued to associate with deaf people, quickly per- 
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fected his manual communication skills, and because he decided 
to make psychology his professional career, became a keen 
observer and interpreter of the problems faced by the deaf 
and hard of hearing. He himself was a victim of many mis- 
understandings and prejudices and in a short time he had a 
repertoire of interesting and humorous anecdotes and stories. 

Take this one! After applying for a job at a supermarket, 
Greg Kimberlin was denied work because he was deaf. He 
argued that he could still work, and was reluctantly accepted 
as a bag boy. However, it was not only his employer who 
initially reacted negatively to his working at the supermarket, 
but fellow employes as well. 


During his first week of work when fellow employes wanted 
his attention they would throw an orange aimed to hit his back. 
This happens once, okay! A second time, jeepers. Greg lifted 
up a large watermelon, stood on his 6’ 3” frame and said sweet- 
ly, “‘“How would you like for me to throw this to get your at- 
tention?’’ There was silence. ‘‘Next time just touch me on 
the shoulder.” 


A clerk quickly takes inventory when all the stuff for a 
supermarket starts pouring into the back. He calls out the 
items and marks the number on a sheet of paper. Greg took 
over this job when he convinced the manager that he could 
check the incoming items better than the hearing person. 
Rather than have the deliveryman call out the number of 
items on a tray being received, Greg would have the tray 
quickly displayed and count it rapidly himself. 


An invoice would list ten dozen items, but Greg would dis- 
cover that there were only nine. The deliveryman would quickly 
apologize and then hurry to his truck to get the missing dozen. 

And so it went, day after day, errors by deliverymen, care- 
ful checking by Greg. At the end of the first month Greg had 
saved the supermarket $500. 

Henceforth, in the eyes of the manager, Greg could do no 
wrong. Before he knew what happened, Greg found himself 
promoted to checkout cashier. The manager took a great 
liking to him and had no hangups about what a deaf person 
can or cannot do. 

As a matter of fact, Greg was instrumental in getting an- 
other deaf person hired by the market. 


Greg wore no hearing aid and speechreading does not 
come easy to those who suddenly become deaf at a late age, 
but there were few problems and the cash register clicked 
rhythmically. Most customers never found out he was deaf. 
He still had ‘‘hearing speech’’ and requests and small talk by 
customers at a supermarket fall into a pattern that can easily 
be guessed most of the time. In moments of dire emergency, 
when a customer was talking with a zipper on his lips, the 
bagboy or the cashier in the next booth would come to the 
rescue. Cigarette orders gave him the most trouble. 

“Kent,’’ one customer said. 

“Hi! Nice to meet you,’ Greg smilingly responded. . He 
didn’t realize what the customer had said, as there is almost 
no lip movement to the word ‘‘Kent.” 

Such brand names as Pall Mall, Marlboro, Parliament are 
almost identical on the lips. Giving a customer the wrong one, 
Greg selected another and another until he finally blurted out 
in exasperation, ‘‘What’s the difference? If you smoked one, 
you have smoked them all!’’ He soon learned to display sev- 
eral brands and, in the tradition of a polished diplomat, cheer- 
fully asked ‘‘Which one?” 

Greg could do no wrong. The manager offered him the 
position of assistant manager, but his mind was already made 
up to return to school. 


His background in psychology stood Greg in good stead 
when a stranger accosted him and tried to talk. After learn- 
ing of Greg’s deafness, the stranger cried ‘“‘Oh, you poor man.” 
Quickly, Greg told the stranger that he was majoring in psy- 
chology and would be happy to have him lie down on a couch 
and try to help him get over his urge to project his own self-pity. 


Greg did counseling and psychology work at the California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, while studying for his doctorate 
in his spare time. He treated the students as individual human 
beings, was able to reach them, and was popular with them. 
The extent of his popularity was such that, after he accepted a 
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position at California State University, Northridge, and re- 
turned to the school to talk about the services and the pro- 
gram for the deaf at the University, the students gave him a 
spontaneous standing ovation when he appeared on the plat- 
form. 

Greg decided to try his hand at counseling day students in 
the Los Angeles area. He was stymied by the bureaucratic 
machinery because he lacked two course credits. He could 
have taken this turndown except for the fact that the person 
before him also lacked the necessary course credits but was 
given the job. Whether it was because of his deafness no one 
could tell for sure, but the person before him could hear. 
What will happen is that someone else will be hired, someone 
who cannot understand or communicate with deaf teenagers for 
rare, indeed, is a psychology major who can do that. 

At moments like this, one wishes we deaf people were 
more strongly organized so that we could fight ‘“‘city hall.” 

If there is one thing Greg cannot stomach, it is stereotyping 
of the deaf. He strongly feels that each deaf person is as 
much an individual as a hearing person and should be judged 
accordingly. His strong sense for individual rights showed 
itself in a courtroom case. 

A woman became deaf through the wrong type of medica- 
tion, and was suing the doctors and the hospital involved. She 
was offered a $250,000 out-of-court settlement but refused to 
agree to the deal. Her lawyer was portraying the terribly 
sorrowful and tragic life a deaf person has to go through. They 
cannot swim, play golf, drive a car. Greg was called upon 
to act as an expert witness. 

The proceedings was interpreted to Greg in the courtroom. 
Suddenly, the judge said the jury would be distracted by the 
hand motions, so please cease and desist. Greg stood up and 
said, ‘Your honor, by your action you make me a non-person. 
I would rather leave the courtroom. Call me back at the exact 
moment I am needed.’ With this last remark, Greg walked 
out of the courtroom. 

Later on, when he was called back, he was asked how do 
the deaf drive. 


“They put the key in the ignition,’’ Greg said straight-faced, 
“Turn it, start the motor, shift to...’ Laughter rippled 
throughout the courtroom. (Rumor has it that the woman won 
her suit, but we do not know for what amount.) 

What we deaf people witness and experience for many 
years has already happened to Greg a short time after he be- 
came deaf. He was invited to give a talk on his ‘Speech In- 
dicator,’’ a device that helps him speak to hearing people as 
well as his hearing wife on the telephone. He was supposed to 
address a group of parents of deaf children in a certain dis- 
trict but when they found out he could use manual communi- 
eation they cancelled him out. 

This is ironic because the Speech Indicator is such a strong 
force in the use of oral communication. The parents were 
blinded by their own dogmatism about communication not to 
learn of the advantages of introducing their deaf children to 
the Speech Indicator, and ultimately the telephone. 

On another occasion, a speech therapist was conducting a 
college course on deafness and invited Greg to give a talk on 
manual communication. She thanked him profusely and said 
it was enlightening. Without being rude, Greg told her ‘Don’t 
you realize my theme should be the course, and you the in- 
vited guest?” 

“‘Why?’’ the speech therapist asked. 


‘‘Because people need to know how the deaf really com- 
municate,’”’ Greg responded, ‘‘they need to know the real side 
of deafness—and not theories, not how things appear at a 
distance.”’ 


Greg Kimberlin did not have to choose a deaf or hearing 
world. He walks in and out of either one, a part of one or the 
other whenever the occasion demands it. It is possible for 
many Greg Kimberlins to become immersed in different groups 
of people, to associate with many different types of individuals 
without losing their own individuality. 

The personable, well-balanced Greg Kimberlin is another 
living testimony to the fact that the human species is, when- 
ever the occasion calls for it, highly adaptable and resourceful. 


Foreign News 


By YERKER ANDERSSON 
Sports results: 
Soecer—Germany-France, 5-1 


Australia—The next Australian Deaf games 
will be held in Brisbane, Queensland, De- 
cember 26, 1973-January 7, 1974. 


Sweden—The athletes participating in the 
XII World Games for the Deaf will be 
boarded at schools in Malmo. They will 
also have meals there; however, no tour- 
ists can have rooms in these schools. 
They must arrange room reservation 
through RESO, Klara Norra Kyrkogata 
31, 105 24 Stockholm. 

Tickets and program will be on sale 
after June 18, 1973. Their prices have 
not been determined yet. 

The events are arranged so that the 
spectators will have opportunities to see 
most of the events. Distances between 
the different athletics grounds (except the 
field for rifle shooters) are short. 

The Langbro Hospital has a_ special 
ward for mentally ill deaf but it is very 
limited, having only 15 beds available for 
the deaf. Dr. Hegethorn, who is respon- 
sible for this ward, suggested that the 
Swedish Association of the Deaf urge the 
government to give more grants to the 
ward. She also asked members of clubs 
for the deaf to visit and talk with deaf 
patients. All the staff members in the 
ward are proficient in the language of 
signs. 
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Jan Afzelius, who graduated from Gal- 
laudet College in 1959 and returned to 
Sweden in 1961, had his first one-man 
art show in Stockholm. He is a highly 
successful free lance artist and his illus- 
trations are printed in magazines, news- 
papers and books. His show open for five 
weeks was reported in newspapers and 
the king bought three of his illustrations. 
He had previously participated in group 
shows at museums or galleries in Sweden. 

There will be another adult education 
center in Sweden. The first adult educa- 
tion center (or people’s high school) in 
Leksand was opened by the Swedish asso- 
ciation of the deaf several years ago. 
The second center owned by Stockholm 
Deaf Club will be opened in Stockholm 
this year or next year. The government, 
both local and national, and labor unions 
gave grants to these centers. 


Finland—Next Scandinavian Congress for 
the Deaf will be held in Abo, July 14-20, 
1974. A conference for deaf youth will 
also be arranged. The Icelandic Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf will have the youth 
conference in 1976. 


Scandinavia—The Scandinavian Associa- 
tion for the Crippled (or Invalid) has de- 
cided to change its name to Scandinavian 
Handicapped Federation. This change 
caused a strong protest among the deaf 
in Scandinavian countries because the 
word “‘handicapped’’ can be misleading, 
implying that the deaf are members of 
this federation. The Scandinavian Council 
of the Deaf is of the opinion that the prob- 


lems of the deaf are different from those 
of other handicapped groups. 


Norway—Clergymen for the deaf from 
various countries recently held an inter- 
national conference in Norway. The pres- 
ident of this international organization is 
Conrad Bonnevie-Svendsen. 


Pakistan—The annual report of the Asso- 
ciation for the Welfare of the Adult Deaf 
and Dumb, Karachi, Pakistan, mentions 
that the majority of the deaf in Pakistan 
are ‘‘undernourished and are therefore 
sickly.”” Unemployment rates among the 
deaf are high. The association suggests 
1) that at least two percent of jobs in 
government and private establishments 
be reserved for deaf persons, 2) that a 
national census be taken of the deaf and 
3) that financial assistance be given to 
continue its sheltered workshop. 

With a grant from the U.S. Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, the association 
established a pilot rehabilitation research 
and training program for the deaf. 

The association has over 75 deaf mem- 
bers in addition to 29 hearing persons. 
Three deaf persons are board members. 


Next NAD Convention 


Seattle, Washington 
June 30-July 6, 1974 


Headquarters: 


Hotel Olympic 
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By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


Burton Schmidt and the Ray Stallos 
called our attention to a piece in ‘‘My 
Favorite Jokes’? by Frank Sutton, in The 
Parade. 

The guitar has played an important 
part in our history. Every covered wagon 
that crossed the frontier had a guitar on 
it. At night those heroic pioneers would 
sit around their campfires, strum their 
guitar and sing at the top of their lungs 
to keep the Indians away. Of course, they 
also carried guns because every once in 
a while they’d run across an Apache who 
was deaf. 

Accompanied by a monogram created 
by him for Toivo, (see inset), Dewey Deer, 
Vancouver, Washington, 
sent us a clipping from ® 
a Salem, Oregon, paper, 
under a UPI byline, de- 
scribing thrills experienced 
by some people being ac- 
costed, or shoved, or even 
elbow-brushed by _ Secret 
Service men guarding national figures or 
candidates for high office during the re- 
cent election campaign. Excerpts from 
the clipping: 

“The jokes are getting mighty stale 
now, but you can hear some in every 
crowd about the ‘hearing aids’ the agents 
use. 

“Actually the key agents are radio- 
equipped. They have radios strapped to 
their belts, and a wire running down their 
sleeves to a tiny microphone they can 
discreetly hide from the public. Another 
wire runs to a receiver in their ear. It 
looks for all the world like a hearing aid. 
That’s why there’s always someone in a 
crowd who says ‘Look, they hire only deaf 
Secret Service men.’ ” 


WHAT DID THE EXPERIMENT PROVE? 


As told by Tom Wood, Riverside, Calif. : 

Four Gallaudet students in a psychology 
class cooked up an experiment. At a din- 
ner they took seats, these four together 
on one side of the table, other people on 
other side of the table. During the course 
of the meal, one student wrote a note, 
glanced around, noted that he was being 
watched, solemnly passed the note to the 
next student with instruction to pass it 
on after reading it. The second student 
did so. After reading, he looked puzzled 
and then looked sober, and passed note 
and instruction to the third boy, who did 
likewise. He too changed face and looked 
thoughtful. The last student looked puz- 
zled, and with other eyes on him, he 
folded the note and pocketed it. One of 
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the unwary asked what was the matter. 
The student shook his head and looked 
away. The others, not in the know, looked 
at each other. They were curious. In 
one voice they wanted to be involved. 
The last student merely shook his head, 
and tried to change the subject of con- 
versation. The diners would not be 
stumped. They became peeved, angry, 
boisterous. Finally, to quiet the temper, 
the student produced the paper. The note 
read: ‘“‘Was it curiosity that killed a 
cat?” 


My daughter-in-law, Pam, passed this 
one to me: 

One day my son Allen, then in high 
school, was riding in a bus with Walt 
Mason, a schoolmate. Across the aisle 
was a girl who watched the two boys 
talking in the language of signs about her. 
What else? Walt knew few signs but 
enough to understand Allen. Allen was 
telling Walt the girl was pretty—nice 
legs—curvacious—etc. 

Soon the girl stood up to get off the 
bus. At the door she turned to Allen and 
in clear signs told him, ‘‘Be careful how 
you talk about girls.” 

Stunned, Allen was speechless for a 
moment. Then upon reflection, he re- 
marked, “I’m glad I said only flattering 
things about her.” 


At my son Allen's unss in Virginia 
during the Christmas holidays, Pam, my 
daughter-in-law, suggested that I might 
enjoy Richard Armour’s books of which 
the family had three. I more than “‘looked 
at’? them, I read two, and ran into items 
suitable for this page. Do not take them 
seriously; they were spoofing at things— 
a parody, a caricature, a travesty on 
things historical. 


Taken from Richard Armour’s “It All 
Began with Hippocrates’’: 

Paracelsus (Swiss physician) believed 
in the old-fashioned doctrine of ‘“‘signa- 
tures’ or “‘similars.’’ According to this, 
the plant cyclamen was good for ear 
diseases because the leaf resembled the 
human ear... 

The following taken from the same book: 
Helmholtz, German physiologist, . . 
jumped up and down with glee, tossing 
his ophthalmoscope into the air. Having 
seen far into the eye, he then turned to 
the ear, becoming a specialist on hearing. 
But nothing he ever saw, up to and in- 
cluding the eardrum, gave him such a 


thrill. He tried his best to shine the light 
from his ophthalmoscope into one ear 
and out the other, but what with wax and 
the like he never quite made it. (Ar- 
mour’s own footnote—Or perhaps he did, 
but could never get over to the other 
ear in time to see.) 


The following from the same source: 

Sir William Osler, a great practical 
joker, proved that you needn’t be serious 
to be a successful physician. Once he 
called up a man named Smith and asked 
if he would come to lunch to meet Jones. 
He explained to Smith that Jones was 
quite deaf. Then he called up Jones and 
asked him to come to lunch to meet 
Smith, explaining that Smith was quite 
deaf. At lunch, Smith and Jones, both 
of whom had excellent hearing, leaned 
forward and yelled at each other, and 
Osler roared with laughter. When they 
discovered the joke that had been played 
on them, it’s a wonder they didn’t box 
Osler’s ears. Then he might have needed 
the services of an ear specialist himself. 

* oe # 

This taken from another of Richard 
Armour’s books, “It All Started with 
Columbus.” 

(Edmund Burke, English statesman)... 
he pleaded with the King (George III) to 
lift the tax burden from the colonists and 
put it back on the English, who were ac- 
customed to it. But by the time Burke 
had finished speaking the King was an 
old man and had become hard of hearing. 
Then Burke’s plea fell on deaf ears. 

This ditto: 

(Thomas (‘‘ALPHA’’) Edison) . . 
best remembered for having been thrown 
off a train for inventing things in the 
baggage car when he should have been 
selling newspapers. He lit on his head 
and became so deaf that he was unable 
to hear discouraging remarks and soon 
became successful. 

And this: 

Finally (Woodrow) Wilson, who had 
turned a deaf ear to those who wanted 
war, turned his good ear. He was shocked 
at what he heard. 

And this: 

(The United Nations) ...is made up 
of slightly deaf delegates who wear ear- 
phones and always have the name of their 
country as a sign in front of them so they 
can remember where they are from. 


% 


The rest of the material on this page 
is from the collection of Harry Belsky, 
Jackson Heights, N.Y.: 


* 


A very cranky man came into a barber 
shop and he looked fierce. He didn’t 
say a word but looked mad. Handing a 
card to the barber he sat down in the 
chair without saying a word. On the 
cranky man’s card was the following: 

“T want a haircut and a shave—nothing 
else; and I want it done in silence.” 

The barber read the card and then 
pointed to the wall, to a notice opposite 
the barber chair. The notice said: 

“The customers of this shop will kind- 
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ly excuse the silence of the barber as he 
is deaf and dumb.” 

The cranky man had the right kind of 
barber at last.—Jewish Deaf, 1921. 


* 


Scene—small Pennsylvania city—office 
in which a deaf man is employed. Along 
comes his deaf chum, who left school too 
soon. He delivers himself thus in signs: 
“Awful read paper how Mayor McKeen 
tried to kill a man!” 

The deaf man asks his associates in 
the office if they had heard anything about 
it. No one had so they sent right out for 
a copy of the local daily, and there, in 
the black headlines they read: 

““Mayor McKeen Swings His Axe.’ Then 
followed details of a political upheaval.— 
The Silent Worker, 1909. 


* 


We hear rarely of robbers entering the 
home of deaf-mutes. What can the reason 
be? A reformed thief was once asked why 
housebreakers in the operations give deaf- 
mutes a “wide berth.’’ He replied that 
a burglar has peculiar misgivings as to 
his personal safety. When entering -the 
house of a deaf man for the reason that 
in case the thief is caught and the deaf 
man happens to be physically strong he 
will fight and fight on not hearing when 
the thief should cry that he wishes to 
give himself up, and the deaf man will 
keep on pounding till his life is out.— 
Silent Hoosier, Silent Worker, 1909. 


It has often been stated that deaf people 
are not the only persons using sign lan- 
guage. Steel mill workers in Chicago ac- 
cused of being misanthropic husbands 
were found to be stricken dumb. Says 
the daily paper, the terrific clangor that 
goes on inside the mills is what makes 
these men dumb to a certain extent. 
When a man first enters the mills he 
shouts his lungs out trying to make his 
neighbors comprehend. Within a month 
he adopts a sign code and after that he 
has very little use for speech. This is 
not hard to believe for here in the Pacific 
Northwest where sawmills abound we 
have seen the sawyers and others talking 
in a sign code that we did not understand. 
—The Washingtonian, the Silent Worker, 
1909. 


Two young hearing men were traveling 
east from the Ogden convention on the 
Union Pacific and spent a part of their 
time in the train conversing with each 
other by means of the manual alphabet. 
Seated just behind them were an old 
gentleman and a friend. The old gentle- 
man after taking stock of everything re- 
marked to his companion, 

‘‘Why, see, these fellows are deaf and 
dumb. Do you notice what queer shaped 
heads they have? You can easily tell 
they were deaf and dumb by their heads!” 

The men with the queer shaped heads 
kept on talking on their fingers, enjoying 
the comments from behind. 

Next morning one of them said, ‘‘Good 
morning’’ to the old gentleman. The old 
gentleman opened his eyes and replied, 
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‘‘Why, I thought you were deaf and dumb. 
It’s your friend who is deaf, eh?”’ 

‘‘No—he is all right, he can say a few 
words too,’’ was the answer. After an ex- 
amination of their heads these young 
men avow their heads are just as well- 
shaped as the average. It is another case 
of attributing peculiarities to the deaf 
that do not exist—Rocky Mountain Lead- 
er, the Silent Worker, 1909. 


SAVING CLAWS 


We once had a blasphemous parrot that 
swore till we couldn’t bear it. When we 
tied up his beak he learned in one week 
the deaf and dumb language to swear.— 
The Deaf Mutes Journal, 1902. 


STRANGE INCIDENCE OF DEAFNESS 


The (Wisconsin) Pilot—Jay Cooke How- 
ard of Detroit contributes the following: 

We have a man who as a small boy 
went out to feed the chickens. A rooster 
with long spurs seemed to suspect this 
infant of having designs on his harem 
and attacked him, knocking him down 
and using his spurs and beak on him. 
When he was rescued he was deaf.—The 
Rocky Mountain Leader, 1944. 


CLIPPING 


There is a deaf-mute boy attending a 
local public school for hearing children 
and all efforts to induce his parents to 
send him to a school for the deaf have 
been in vain. The principal of the school 
he attends tried to prevail upon the 
mother to place the boy in Gallaudet 
School (St. Louis). He received a note 
from the parent substantially as follows: 
“The public school teachers is paid to do 
that. He don’t need no deaf-mute school.” 
—J. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, The Cali- 
fornia News, 1906. 


SHOOT OR WORK 


Governor Manning received a_ letter 
evidently written by someone else for the 
author but expressing the highest senti- 
ments of patriotism. The letter was from 
Fred G. Metts, Pinopolis, and dated Jan. 
16, 1918. It follows: 

Dear Sir: I am deaf and cannot read 
or write and have no one to care for, and 
no one to care for me, and I want you to 
please get me a job in the army either 


to shoot or work.—Columbia, S. C., Deaf- 
Mutes Journal. 


BETWEEN LIP READERS 

Griggs—When I don’t catch the name 
of the person I’ve been introduced to I 
ask if it’s spelled with an ‘‘e’’ or an “‘i,” 
it generally works, too. 

Briggs—I used to try that dodge my- 
self until I was introduced to a young 
girl at a party. When I put the question 
about the ‘‘e’”’ or “‘i,’’ she flushed angrily 
and wouldn’t speak the whole evening. 

What was her name? 

I found out later it was—Hill.—London 
Tit-Bits, The Jewish Deaf, 1920. 


Bo 


A DEAF-MUTE’S PLEA 

When Carl Meler, a deaf mute, was 
arraigned in the Gates Ave. Police Court 
in Brooklyn charged with stealing a pock- 
etbook, he wrote on a slip and handed 
it to Justice Connelly: “I am not guilty. 
Nobody saw me when I took the pocket- 
book.” 

He was held.—Morning Advertiser, the 
Deaf-Mutes Journal, 1894. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE 

Mr. Jacobs, a writer of humorous 
stories, said that Jerome once wanted a 
file. He entered a hardware shop and 
nodded politely to the youth behind the 
counter. 

“Have you got,” said he, “the latest 
edition of -Tennyson’s poems?”’ 

“No, sir,’ said the clerk, ‘‘This is a 
hardware shop.”’ 

“Hey?” 

“This is a hardware shop.” 

“Oh,” said Jerome, “I don’t care about 
the binding. Cloth will do as well as any- 
thing else.” 

“But we don’t sell books here,’ the 
clerk shouted. ‘‘This is a hardware shop.” 

“Oh, wrap it up in anything.” 

The clerk with an oath came all the 
way around the counter and put his lips 
to Jerome’s ear. ‘‘Hardware shop, no 
books, hardware,’ he shrieked. 

“Thank you, I'll wait,’’ said the other. 

This was too much for the clerk. He 
disappeared into an inner room and in a 
moment returned with the proprietor. The 
proprietor approached Jerome sternly. 

“Well, what do you want anyway?’ 
he said. 

““A small file,’ was the quiet answer.— 
The Arkansas Optic, 1911. 


Try a new approach at 


HARRISON-CHILHOWEE BAPTIST ACADEMY 


Combining academic excellence with Christian love and 


concern, deaf and hearing students learn together in an 
accredited residential high school. 


For information write: 


REGISTRAR 


Box D 
Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy 
Seymour, Tennessee 37865 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


(The following remarks were written by 
Mrs. Lou Campbell, the mother of a deaf 
daughter. Lou has contributed a great 
deal of her time and energy during the 
past year to improve services to deaf 
people in Oregon. Her comments echo 
the same kind of feedback I have been 
getting from parents across the nation. I 
have asked Lou to let me share her feel- 
ings with readers of this column. After 
six years of having written for THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, I have learned that 
stating a problem is the first step toward 
finding a solution.—Mary Jane Rhodes) 
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A Very Tired Parent!!! 

I’ve worked very closely with a num- 
ber of organizations and agencies serving 
the deaf for the past year; many hard 
miles, bad weather and long hours with 
hearing and deaf persons. One short year 
of work and I’m tired! 

I’m tired of being talked down . 
talked down to. I’m tired of condescend- 
ing attitudes directed toward me, as a 
mere hearing parent, not entitled to a 
voice. It leaves me, quite often, with the 
feeling that I must be terribly defective. 
That I’m the only one in the world who 
is wrong. That I’m the only one in the 
world who doesn’t care about or under- 
stand my own deaf child. I’m tired of 
being accused of making threats. I prefer 
to consider them promises or challenges. 
I’m tired of agencies, organizations and 
facilities who profess to have my child’s 
interest at heart indulging in a continuing 
game of petty bickering amongst them- 
selves while my child and I sit on the 
sidelines and bleed. I’m tired of the adult 
deaf allowing disagreements and person- 
ality conflicts amongst themselves to in- 
terfere with or suppress my child’s prog- 
ress and future. 

I’m tired of never being informed, until 
afterward, about issues and meeting hav- 
ing an immediate or future effect on my 
child’s life. I’m tired of teachers and 
administrators who pass the buck. I’m 
tired of writing to deaf adults . . . plead- 
ing for information, guidance or help, and 
never receiving an answer. I’m tired of 
people setting themselves up as experts 
on deafness when they are not themselves 
deaf. It makes me even more tired when 
I learn that these self-acclaimed experts 
NEVER associate with adult deaf. 

And this very tired parent says to all 
of you: “That is ‘OUR’ deaf child! That 
deaf child is first the responsibility of the 
parents! And then, the hearing and speech 
center, the educational system and pro- 
gram, the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram, etc. ALL organizations and agen- 
cies serving the deaf have a responsibil- 


Please stop trying to undermine me 
and stop undermining each other. If YOU 
can’t solve your agency conflicts, perhaps 
a state organization of parents can solve 
them for you. 


There was a time when professional 
titles and initials behind a name had an 
immense influence on me. NO MORE! 
I have been asked at least 100 times dur- 
ing the past year to state my title when 
attending a meeting or when making an 
appointment for conference with a _ pro- 
fessional. I was never rejected, but there 
was little doubt that my lack of title and 
initials inhibited the flow of spontaneous 
communication. Suddenly it occurred to 
me, I do have initials, and mine come 
before my name—not after. They are 
MRS. I have no burning desire to be big 
and important. It’s simply that I have 
something to say and I want to be heard. 
I think it is typical of many parents and 
when you allow your title to stand be- 
tween us in a free flow of information, 
you are (in my book) being less than pro- 
fessional. I am tired of having to get 
loud and blunt before someone will listen 
to what I have to say. 


It is interesting to note that growing 
numbers of parents who are standing up 
and making waves nationally and inter- 
nationally are NOT parents of very young 
deaf children. They are, instead, parents 
and family of 13-33-year-old deaf citizens 

. deaf citizens undereducated from ALL 
types of programs. Parents who can no 
longer live in good and healthy conscience 
under a veil of social and self-imposed 
deception. They are the hearing parents 
recovering from a long and painful dura- 
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tion of psychological deafness and blind- 
ness. These parents are not new stars 
on the horizon, they are old stars moving 
out from behind a cloud and their light 
becomes brighter with every passing day. 

I invite you, all parents invite you, show 
us—SHOW ME, that you are sincerely 
interested in my child. Attend meetings 
and become actively involved. If you are 
sincere you will listen to parents’ opinions. 
You will recognize that no one or no one 
way is ALWAYS right for everyone. You 
will come and listen to and respect your 
allied agencies’ opinions. 

Please, help me during the coming year 
by working with me rather than against 
me or each other. I close with the self- 
assurance that only those deserving will 
feel a pang of guilt while reading this. 

I too, suffer guilt feelings regarding 
“our” deaf child... but I intend to do 
something about it! DO YOU?...IT 
IS CALLED COMPENSATION. 

Lou Campbell (M.R.S.) 
Rt. 1, Box 105-B 
Junction City, Oregon 97448 
oe a % 
Dear Lou: 

Please hang in there. Take a deep 
breath, count to ten and begin again. 
I have been hanging in so long that I 
have rope marks on my neck. I have 
taken so many deep breaths that my 
chest muscles are overdeveloped. I have 
counted to ten so many times that now 
I have to count to ten to get myself to 
count to ten—but we are making prog- 
ress and if we can get enough people like 
you out in the states we will make a 
‘“‘hellofamark’”’ on the pile of problems 
facing deaf kids. Thanks for picking up 
part of the burden—it makes my load a 
little lighter. Please be assured that par- 
ents across the country send you empathy 
and love to keep you going. 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Columnist 
“From a Parent’s Point of View” 


TOTAL COMMUNICATION BOOSTED IN NEW JERSEY—A meeting on Sonday; December 3, 1972, at the 


ity to our deaf child ...BUT your re- 
Bordentown Holiday Inn off New ss he Ma Turnpike, preceded a gathering of parents at the Marie H. Katzen- 
on. 


sp onsibility follows mine and your tes bach School for the Deaf, West Tren at which total communication was the subject. Left _to ro 

sponsibility is to me as well as to my Edgar Bloom, president of the New Jersey Association of the Deaf; Mrs. Julia Burg Mayes 

child.” Pettingill, President of the National Association of the Deaf, Total Communication Petition ‘Chairman 
. Albert G. Barnabei; and Raymond O’Grady, co-chairman. 
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Broadway Star Son Of Deak Parents 


Newcomers in the deaf community, 
especially those with normal hearing, 
never cease to marvel at the variety of 
occupations followed by children of deaf 
parents. Among the more unlikely fields 
is the Broadway stage. Del Hinkley, son 
of William and Mary Lou Hinkley, In- 
dianapolis, who just concluded a long run 
with the Tony Award musical ‘“‘Company,”’ 
adds another star to the constellation. 

Del’s mother, who died in 1969, and his 
dad have never heard Del sing, but when 
he plays Indianapolis (as he did last 
fall), the other three children are on hand 
to interpret the play for their folks, and 
Del, himself, growing up in a bilingual 
home, still uses the language of signs flu- 
ently and comfortably. His wife, Carolyn, 
who works for TWA, has picked up signs 
and in the words of her stepfather, “‘signs 
beautifully.’’ 

Del received his start on the stage in 
Indianapolis productions after serving 
with the 7th Infantry in the Korean War. 
His rich baritone voice and masculine 
good looks won quick recognition and the 
1964 “‘Best Male Singer’’ Encore Award 
presented by Indianapolis Tent No. 10 
of the Variety Club for his performance 
as Curly, the hero in a local production 
of ‘“Oklahoma.”’ 

In 1965, Del made up his mind to try 
for the big time and left a 15-year career 
in the accounting department of Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. to get into theater as 
a full-time professional. After two years 
of leading roles in stock, during which 
he played and sang the roles of Marco 
in “‘Carnival,’’ Petruchio in ‘The Subject 
Was Roses,” Paul Unger in ‘“‘The Country 
Girl,” Virgil in “Bus Stop” and Curly in 
“Oklahoma,” he made his Broadway 
debut in the musical ‘‘Sherry.’”’ Since 
then he has toured 25 states in the role 
of Murray with ‘“‘A Thousand Clowns,” 
starred in the film ‘“‘Waiting for the F 
Train,’ was featured in the off-Broadway 


Pie: Oe 


Del Hinkley, a Broadway star, is the son of 
deaf parents. 


revue, ‘““How to Steal an Election,’ and 
appeared in Broadway’s first rock opera, 
“Soon.” 

In ‘‘Company,’’ which won the New York 
Drama Critics Circle Award for the best 
1970 musical as well as the 1971 Tony 
Award, he plays the part of Paul, a skep- 
tical bachelor surrounded by well-mean- 
ing married friends. 

William Hinkley, who now lives alone in 
the family home on Grant Street in In- 
dianapolis, worked for the U.S. Rubber 
Co. for 36 years prior to his retirement. 
At 84, he’s still sharp and active and 
enjoyed to the fullest his talented son’s 
most recent appearance in Indianapolis 
in a _ production of ‘The Impossible 
Years.”’ After having attended most re- 
cent National Association of the Deaf 
Conventions, he’s planning for Seattle 
in 1974. 


The late Mary Lou Hinkley and William Hinkley of Indianapolis, parents of Del Hinkley. 
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IRS Ruling Permits Deducting 
Cost of TTY Repair 
By WILLIS J. MANN 


Up until this time, deaf people who have 
TTY’s have been unable to deduct the 
cost of repairs to this equipment on their 
income tax returns, whereas the cost of 
purchasing the equipment has been a de- 
ductible item. This has now been changed 
by a recent IRS ruling which also permits 
deducting the cost of repairs on TTYs. 


In January, the NAD received an in- 
quiry from a deaf couple in Maryland 
asking if such a deduction was allowable. 
A copy of their letter was sent to Senator 
Charles McC. Mathias (R-MD) who took 
a personal interest in the matter, and 
who asked for specific clarification from 
the IRS. After an exchange of letters be- 
tween Senator Mathias, the IRS and the 
NAD, that’s where the matter stood un- 
til January 29 when the IRS issued its 
Revised Ruling 73-53 which is an amend- 
ment to Section 213, Revenue Ruling 71-48, 
C.B. 1971-1, 99. The ruling is quoted in 
its entirety below. 


Rev. Ruling 73-53 


Revenue Ruling 71-48, C.B. 1971-1, 99, 
holds that the cost of specialized equip- 
ment that, when used in conjunction with 
a regular telephone, enables a deaf per- 
son to communicate over the telephone 
with anyone who has identical equipment 
is deductible as a medical expense under 
section 213 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. However, that Revenue Ruling 
did not discuss the tax treatment of 
amounts spent to repair the equipment. 


Held, where the specialized equipment 
described is used primarily to mitigate 
the condition of deafness of the taxpayer, 
his spouse, or his dependent, any amounts 
spent by the taxpayer to repair the equip- 
ment may be deducted by him as a med- 
ical expense, subject to the limitations 
of section 213 of the Code. 

Revenue Ruling 71-48 is hereby ampli- 
fied. 


COLLEGE DORMITORY 
SUPERVISORS 


From time to time there are 
openings for dormitory super- 
visory positions at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Applications are kept on 


file so that contacts may be made 
when openings occur. Men, wo- 
men and couples may apply. A 
college degree is preferred, but 
it is not required in every case. 


For further information write to the 
Dean of Men or Dean of Women, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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Editor’s note: 


The following article is reprinted from the City Collegian, 


student publication of Seattle Community College. 


Hands Speak The Language 


By PHILIP WATNESS 


There are many people around you that 
are distinctly different from you. Some 
are smarter or stronger or of a different 
race or religion. There are people who 
bewilder you so much that you avoid 
them and leave no possibility of them 
ever becoming your personal friends. It’s 
called sticking to your own kind by 
avoiding ‘‘different’’ people. 


Deaf people are different than you. 
They don’t know the sound of a baby 
crying or the wind whistling. The deaf 
students enrolled at Seattle Community 
rely upon certain individuals without 
whom they could not hope to learn. These 
links between the spoken word and the 
silent world of the deaf are indispensable 
tools for the deaf. Their work is hard 
and their hours are long. In fact, this 
fall quarter, there are more deaf stu- 
dents attending SCCC than ever before 
and this means an increase in the inter- 
preter’s hours. As it is now, each one of 
the 14 interpreters under the supervision 
of Alice Burch of the Program for the 
Deaf here at SCCC are helping out about 
five hours a day. 


For a majority of the interpreters work- 
ing at Seattle Community, English was 
learned as a second language, much as 
German or French is fruitlessly taught 
to high school or college students. The 
reason for this is that their own parents 
are deaf. They learned to speak without 
sound, but with their hands. The sounds 
they heard, their parents could not hear. 
As they began to learn to speak in school 
or from older brothers and sisters, they 
also began to serve as their father’s and 
mother’s voices and ears. The help they 
gave to their parents was both a labor 
of love and a way of life. 


To continue helping students who are 
deaf learn both academically and voca- 
tionally is by no means out of the ordinary. 


There is a lot to be expected from an 
interpreter. They serve not only as a 


SUPERVISOR OF INTERPRETERS—Alice Burch 
directs interpreting services at Seattle Community 
College, Seattle, Wash. (Photo by Sharon Rau) 


relay of what the instructor says but also 
as a deaf student’s voice. 


Whatever is said in a class that arouses 
the curiosity of a deaf person is to be 
translated into sign language and com- 
municated to the student. ‘““The student 
has a right to know if someone in the 
class is expressing his biased opinion,” 
says Alice Burch, “or what a group of 
people are laughing at.” 


An interpreter must be quite adept to 
what the instructor is saying. For in- 
stance, to communicate what the teacher 
of a sociology class is saying, the in- 
terpreter must be familiar with the terms 
of the course. For this reason, they must 
keep up with the class and read the course 
material. 


The interpreter’s service to the student 
cannot be hampered by any defect in the 


Rehabilitation Counselor 


To provide counseling and casework services to hearing handi- 
capped and deaf children and adults, including interpreting serv- 
ices. Some consultation to agencies and organizations serving the 
deaf. QUALIFICATIONS: Must be hearing impaired or deaf, com- 
petent in the language of signs and possess a B.A. degree. Exper- 
ience in counseling or related field desirable. M.S. degree desir- 


able but not required. SALARY: 


qualifications. 
sonnel Director, 


$8,496 to $11,172, depending on 
CONTACT: Mrs. Lorraine Stewart, Assistant Per- 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, Cen- 


tennial Office Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 55155. 
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physical setting. For the deaf student to 
understand the interpreter, he must be 
able to see the hands of the interpreter. 
Conservatively colored clothes have to be 
worn by the interpreter and he or she 
shouldn’t have any bright light behind 
her that could make it difficult for the 
student to focus on her hands. 


The job of the interpreter as a trans- 
lator involves not only the knowledge of 
manual communication, or sign language, 
but also communicating the spoken word 
with facial expressions and movement of 
the lips. To leave any one of these things 
out would not be communicating the en- 
tire message. 


“The interpreter takes in what is said, 
changes it all around, then gives it out,’’ 
in the form of sign language, and all this 
happens as ‘quickly as that,’’ according 
to Bureh. “They must be professional 
and not personal as that would interfere 
with the purpose.”’ 


It seems that the difference between 
deaf people and those who can hear 
would be phenomenal. However, with 
the aid of interpreters, they are allowed 
to function as normally as all the rest 
of us ‘normal’ people. The only other 
difficulty in a classroom setting would 
be to take notes. For this, the students 
rely upon volunteer note-takers of whom 
they need more. 


A good deaf interpreter can go to any 
part of the country, or the world, and 
“talk”? with a deaf person. However, just 
as there are different dialects in the Eng- 
lish language, so are there differences 
in sign language. Each separate part of 
the country has their own favorite ex- 
pressions. 


The Program for the Deaf at SCCC 
serves students from all over the United 
States and some from Thailand, Puerto 
Rico and Africa. These students are all 
able to learn here. 

How do the regular students and _ in- 
structors react to the deaf? ‘We have 
been amazed at the accepting of our 
people into the classes,’ says Burch. 
“They (the deaf) feel as if they belong 
there and can blend in reasonably well.’’ 
However, just as ‘‘normal’’ people don’t 
have much to do with the deaf it is un- 
fortunately also the other way around. 
Deaf people have their own world and 
tend to remain in it as one big clan. If 
you ever venture into the Program’s 
building, you may feel that you are the 
one who is different, not them. 


Coming Next Month... 


On page 42 of our February issue, we 
ran a story inviting DEAF AMERICAN 
sleuths to solve the mystery of some miss- 
ing and mixed-up pictures. One of the 
persons pictured has been identified and 
the case is near solution. 


Look for the report in our April issue. 
We hope all the pictures involved will be 
restored to their rightful owners, too. 
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Contributed 


onthly by the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


RID EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Carl J. Kirchner, President 
Celia Warshawsky, Vice President 
Lucile Olson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Some Certification Statistics 

The number of nationally certified in- 
terpreters is growing rapidly. As of 
January 31, 70 interpreters have been 
awarded the Comprehensive Skills Cer- 
tificate; 20, the Expressive Translating 
Certificate; 24, the Expressive Inter- 
preting Certificate; and 53, the Reverse 
Skills Certificate. Forms from two chap- 
ters that evaluated members late in Jan- 
uary have not yet been processed. 

Twenty-six RID state and local chap- 
ters have completed or scheduled their 
first evaluation session. Nine chapters 
have already scheduled a second session. 


New Chapters 


The RID welcomes two new chapters. 
The Connecticut River Valley RID serves 
western Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. President is Maxine Chil- 
dress Brown. 

Baton Rouge, La., is forming a chapter 
to be known as Red Stick Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf. Jean Boles is 
in charge of plans for the first meeting 
scheduled for February 24, 1973. 


RID Representative to the COSD 


Celia Warshawsky, RID vice president, 
has been selected by the board to be the 
representative of the RID to the COSD 
Board of Directors. As part of this re- 
sponsibility, she will represent the RID 
at the Sixth Annual Forum, ‘“‘The Deaf 
Child and His Family,’ in Williamsburg, 
Va., March 14-16, 1973. 

This month interprenews features WIS/ 
RID (the Wisconsin Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf). Articles were pre- 
pared by Evelyn Zola and Norma Letour- 
neau. 


The Wisconsin/RID Story 


The best way to describe how our 
chapter was formed is to quote from 
President Zola’s message in the April 
1971 Newsletter: 

“I’m so happy that this organization, 
the Wisconsin Chapter, has been formed. 
We have started a list of qualified in- 
terpreters ready for any contingency. 
Why is this important? Because in past 
years the ‘deafies’ have often been forced 
to look far and wide for an interpreter 
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Miss Jane Beale, Editor 


John Shipman, Board Member 
Ralph Neesam, Board Member 


whenever one was needed. This is how 
it began. 

“Miss June Carr of the Milwaukee Hear- 
ing Society invited me to be an active 
participant with her at a workshop for 
Community Services for the Adult Deaf 
which was held in Texas in 1969. This 
led to a training program for interpreters, 
sponsored by the State Service Bureau, 
with classes at the Hearing Society. For- 
tunately, Judy Scott was available to be 
the instructor, having recently moved to 
Milwaukee from Washington, D. C., where 
she had been on the Gallaudet College 
staff. My role as a deaf person was of 
value in developing goals and techniques, 
and led to my becoming an interpreter 
as well, surprisingly. 

‘In the meantime, I encouraged my 
fellow classmates to organize a chapter 
and to prepare a constitution and bylaws. 
Then came the national RID Convention 
in Delavan, Wisconsin. We continued our 
organizational sessions and finally the 
curtain rose for the statewide charter 
meeting, held at the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf in Delavan, courtesy of Kenneth 
Huff, on November 14, 1970. To my amaze- 
ment I found myself elected president. 


David O. Watson, the “groom,” Evelyn 


Zola, the “bride,” and Hedy Miller, interpreter, 


CONSULTANT 


Edna P. Adler, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 


It will be a pleasure to keep the ball roll- 
ing. My aims are: 

1. A strong group 

2. A growing membership roster 

3. A semiannual newsletter 

4, Listings with all interested agencies 
and organizations. 

5. Workshops for the purpose of learn- 
ing new signs and techniques.” 

We started with 15 members, plus two 
delegates-at-large from the Wisconsin 
Association of the Deaf, as suggested by 
Albert Pimentel, then executive director 
of RID. David Watson, artist-author who 
lives in Wisconsin, designed the chapter 
emblem. | 

Our newsletter format includes:  an- 
nouncements of future meetings; minutes 
of the recent meeting; reports of timely 
events; profiles of officers and members; 
news items; humor. 

Since our chapter was established, our 
members have been working in various 
ways: 

® Eleanor Collins, an extremely busy 
interpreter-instructor, gave a talk at the 
June 1971 Wisconsin Association of the 
Deaf convention, describing the goals and 
formation of WIS/RID. 


$ 


x 


a 


in a wedding skit. 
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@ A regional meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association of the Deaf provided an op- 
portunity for deaf and hearing members 
to present skits on the theme: ‘‘Do’s and 
Don’ts for Deaf People.’ It was well re- 
ceived, especially the wedding skit, which 
brought out the need for an interpreter 
during such ceremonies. 


@ In the fall of 1971 a workshop in up- 
dated signs was held as a direct follow- 
up of a state-funded course of study of- 
fered to teachers during the summer. 
Several WIS/RID members attended this 
summer course. 


@ in January 1972, President Zola 
further improved the organizational struc- 
ture of the chapter by appointing eight 
area chairmen. Each area maintains a 
chart which lists names and addresses 
of members and their availability and 
specific skills. The area chairman serves 
as liaison with agencies, public officials, 
and any others who need information. 
Emil Ladner, former RID executive di- 
rector, stopped off in Milwaukee to wish 
us well at our first area meeting, on a 
bitterly cold day (13° below zero) and 
was warmly received by a dedicated ag- 
gregation. 


® On April 1, 1972, at a meeting in 
picturesque Spring Green, we were espe- 
cially honored to be addressed on the 
subject of the American Sign Language 
by our native son, now Director of Staff 
Development in Berkeley, Calif., Ralph 
Neesam. He is an eloquent spokesman 
on the reasoning behind the development 
of traditional signs. This knowledge is 
significant when many educators are try- 
ing to make changes in the language as 
known and loved by the deaf everywhere. 
Ralph advises caution and further study 
of meaningful and lasting signs. 


The Second National RID Convention 
drew 16 Wisconsin members and _ their 
families—a higher than average represen- 
tation. Our WIS/RID representatives 
came home with increased knowledge of 
interpreting after attending the various 
workshops. One important point they 
learned was that signing skill and speed 
is only one factor in the interpreting proc- 
ess. It was a wonderful experience to 
see our leaders in the field of interpreting 
in action. 


WIS/RID newsletter Co-editors Evelyn 
Zola and Norma Letourneau met with 
other RID newsletter editors. Our chapter 
is one of five that regularly issues a news- 
letter. 


For our exhibit at the convention, an 
album was assembled which richly illus- 
trates all stages in the founding and 
growth of our chapter in the two years 
since its inception. Already a thick vol- 
ume is filled with memorabilia. This ex- 
hibit was put together at the request of 
the Convention Committee, but further 
additions will continue to reflect chapter 
activities as we grow. 


At our most recent meeting, those mem- 
bers who had attended the National Con- 
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Ralph Neesam speaking on “American Sign 
Language,” April 1, 1972. 


vention gave very interesting reports of 
the various workshops and other high- 
lights. Also, our busy ‘“‘staff photog- 
rapher,’’ Eleanor Collins, ran off her can- 
did shots of people having a fine time. 
This was one of our best attended meet- 
ings. 

One of the traditions of RID is the 
awarding of unique sculpture in the hand 
shape of the sign “‘interpret’’ to out- 
standing leaders. Our own chapter also 
presented a similar award to our beloved 
Kenneth Huff at the fall meeting. 

At this writing, Wisconsin has three cer- 
tified interpreters: Kenneth Huff, first 
RID president; Lucile Olson, incumbent 
secretary-treasurer of RID; and Eva 
Dicker, temporary chairman of the local 
evaluation team in Wisconsin for the na- 
tional RID certification program. 

Dr. Leo Dicker of the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee offered the facilities 
of his department for our first local eval- 
uation session which was held on January 
27, 1973. A practice session was provided 
two weeks earlier by means of video- 
tape and tape recorders. 

The next convention of WIS/RID will 


be at Elkhart Lake, Wisc., in June 1973, 
site and time of the Wisconsin Association 
of the Deaf convention. Our plans in- 
clude a panel discussion similar to the 
one which was so popular on a previous 
event at which skits were given illustrat- 
ing ‘‘Do’s and Don’ts for Deaf People.” 
This time we will discuss what inter- 
preters don’t want deaf people to do, and 
the members of the Wisconsin Association 
of the Deaf will talk over what they don’t 
want interpreters to do. 

Also on the program will be a work- 
shop in Sign Language Usage. The pur- 
pose is to discuss and recommend the in- 
troduction of new and initialized signs and 
determine which signs meet with general 
approval. We chose this topic because of 
its interest to members of both groups. 


Promotional activities so necessary for 
fund-raising and_ publicity have been 
started, beginning with the sale of bumper 
stickers. Warren Riege, member of the 
chapter and of the Wisconsin Association 
of the Deaf, is in charge of this. He re- 
ports that the first order was immediately 
sold out. We have also been encouraging 
the local TV stations to give programs on 
the subject of deaf education; two of the 
stations are vying with each other to 
come up with the first ‘‘News for the 
Deaf’? segment in the early morning hours. 


Looking into the future, President Zola 
says, “Speaking as president of WIS/RID 
and as a deaf individual, I hope to see 
the expansion of interpreting services into 
such areas as counseling couples for na- 
tural childbirth (one deaf couple used this 
training recently); interpreting for deaf 
postgraduate students, especially for oral 
exams; tutoring and other needed services 
for the deaf-blind in cooperation with 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
broadening of total communication instruc- 
tion to include deaf preschoolers as well 
as parents, teachers, fellow employes of 
deaf people and professional consultants 
in medical, legal, clinical and _ other 
areas serving the deaf clients. Also, for- 
mal academic classes for interpreters are 
on the agenda for the coming year.” 


WIS/RID Areas: Purposes and Goals 
WIS/RID set up eight regional organi- 


SAMPLE AREA CHART 
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zations, called areas, under the chapter 
because member interpreters live and 
work in widely separated areas through- 
out the state. Some advantages of the 
area system are: 

1. Local interepreters can work more 
closely and meet easily. 

2. Local interpreters can do public re- 
lations work. 

3. Workshops can be held on the local 
level to keep interpreters abreast of new 
trends in the language of signs. 

Area chairmen preside at local meet- 
ings, work closely with the chapter presi- 
dent, and attend the WIS/RID Executive 
Board meetings. They serve as_ the 
spokesmen for RID area members per- 
taining to interpreter services and the 


“The president must not lend himself 
to the purposes of any faction; to do so 
is pervert his high office.’’—Fox. 


Q. May a delegate be appointed a 
parliamentarian?—REK 


A. No. Two positions (delegate and par- 
liamentarian) are not compatible because 
a delegate, representing his organization, 
has a right to make motions, debate and 
vote, the same as any other delegate, 
while the parliamentarian has no say ex- 
cept to advise the president in ruling on 
points of order and answering parliamen- 
tary questions. 

Q. Who is responsible for errors, il- 
legal motions or aimless procedure at 
meetings? 

A. The Chair (president or presiding 
officer) as well as the members them- 
selves. The Chair cannot remember ev- 
erything, and it is up to the secretary 
and the members to help by calling his 
attention to any point of order that is a 
breach of rules, order or parliamentary 
procedure. The Chair should feel grateful 
and give thanks for their help. Every 
member should possess an understanding 
of the laws. I suggest you buy a very 
good book, ‘‘The New Primer in Parlia- 
mentary Procedure by Marie H. Suthers.”’ 
Only $3.95. The Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ra- 
venswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60640. It 
has a quiz section featuring 175 questions 
and answers to help you sharpen your 
meeting management skills. It is much 
in demand by clubs, parent-teacher groups, 
students, libraries, business and fraternal 
organizations. 

Q. Has the president power to force a 
member to serve on a committee or even 
fine him for his refusal to serve?—Mrs. 
DCB 


A. No. 
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problem of deafness; assist in recruiting 
members for the RID, WIS/RID and 
WAD; and promote the language of signs 
and interpreter training programs. 

Area scribes keep minutes of area 
meetings; handle correspondence; send 
news to the WIS/RID newsletter, and 
maintain lists of area interpreters. These 
lists are distributed to area professional 
and social agencies along with interpreter 
profiles. A sample list is shown below. 

The scribes also are involved in public 
relations work. For example, area mem- 
bers contact local public libraries and en- 
courage them to update their stock of 
books in the area of deafness. Notices of 
WIS/RID activities and services are posted 
at local clubs of deaf people. 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
v arliamentary y atl vive 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians, and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, 
American Institute of Parliamentarians, Illinois Association 


of Parliamentarians 


x 


Q. May a member speak against a can- 
didate for an office?—SAC 

A. Yes, but in most organizations it 
would be considered very poor taste. It 
is out of order to arraign the motives of 
a member. It is always best to confine 
public remarks in favor of the candidate 
one favors, rather than to criticize his 
opponent. 

Q. What is the object of the motion to 
take a recess? 

A. To provide for a limited adjourn- 
ment. 

Q. What are some of the common mis- 
takes of an inexperienced presiding offi- 
cer? 

A. One mistake is that of failing to 
repeat carefully the motion that has been 
offered; another is that of failing to take 
the negative vote; still another very com- 
mon error is the failure to state the re- 
sult of a vote. 

Q. When the secretary is called to read 
the minutes, should he address the Chair, 
“Mr. President” (or ‘Mr. Chairman’’), 
before reading them? 

A. No, this is not necessary since he 
has been called to read the minutes. 

Q. If a quorum is lacking at a regular 
(monthly) meeting due to stormy weather 
or similar unavoidable reason, may 
“‘must’’ action be taken, provided that the 
assembly approves it at the next meet- 
ing?—Miss REH 

A. Yes. Any emergency transaction 
may be ratified (legalized). 

Q. When may a member appeal from 
a decision of the Chair? 

A. A decision of the Chair may be ap- 
pealed from on a point of order, a ques- 
tion of privilege, an interpretation of the 
rules, a decision as to a difference be- 
tween members, etc. 

Q. May members who are in arrears 


for dues attend a business meeting and 
be counted for a quorum? 
A. No. 


TRUE OR FALSE 

T F 1. Once a quorum is present, a busi- 
ness meeting may be legally held 
and may continue until adjourned, 
even if there is no quorum present 
at a late hour. 

T F 2. If members stoop to personalities 
during a meeting and become so 
excited that they refuse to obey 
the orders of the Chair or even to 
follow the rules of the club, the 
Chair has power to declare the 
meeting recessed temporarily or 
adjourned to meet at a definite 
time or date or even adjourned till 
the next regular meeting, as the 
ease may be. 

T F 3. A motion to reconsider a vote al- 
ways requires a % vote to pass. 

T F 4. A motion to reconsider is never 
debatable. 

T F 5. Favoritism can cause the failure 
of an organization. 

T F 6. The Chair (president or presiding 

officer) forfeits the right to make, 

second or even discuss a motion. 

A member should withdraw when 

any business concerning himself is 

under discussion. 

A member should always ask to 

be excused if he wishes to leave 

before the meeting is adjourned. 

In the opening, reports of officers 

or committees may be read mere- 

ly for the information of the as- 
sembly until a quorum is present. 

TF10.A main motion, if adopted, re- 
peals an old law or rule auto- 
matically. 


TRUE OR FALSE 

1. False. The Chair should declare the 
meeting adjourned as soon as a quorum is 
not present. No quorum, no legal transac- 
tion. 

2. False. 

3. False. Only a majority is necessary 
to pass the motion. 

4. False. It is debatable only when the 
motion to be reconsidered is debatable; it 
is not debatable if the motion to which it 
applies is not debatable. 

5. True. Favoritism is one of many cor- 
rosions that demoralizes the spirit of har- 
mony among the members of an organi- 
zation. 

6. True. If he wishes to debate or make 
an address, he should call the vice presi- 
dent to take his place. When the motion 
or address is disposed of, the president 
returns to his chair. 

7. True; however, he may remain by 
indulgence of the assembly, but he should 
refrain from voting on that particular 
business. 

8. True. 

9. True. But any action by vote on re- 
ports would be out of order; however, 
when a quorum is at last present, any 
members who came late have a right to 
insist that the reports be reread. 

10. False. A law or rule stands or 
exists until it is rescinded (killed) by 
vote. 


TS %; 


T F's. 


TF 9. 
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The Possible Dream 


By AGNES FORET 


RID Interpreter on Tour 


Herbtours ‘‘Possible Dream Tour to 
South America’’—that’s just what it was, 
a dream made possible. We were to find 
that before our trip was over, that it was 
also a goodwill tour of and for the deaf. 
Veteran Tour Leader Harry Jacobs led 
a group of 34 deaf American sightseers 
through customs at Lima, Peru, airport 
on August 12, 1972. Some of us had left 
Los Angeles the night before and others 
had left Miami on the morning of August 
12 to meet within a few minutes of each 
other ‘way down in South America. 
How’s that for good timing and planning? 

We were greeted in Lima by newspaper 
reporters. With the help of interpreters, 
some broken English, gestures, etc., we 
found that our picture was in the news- 
papers the next day. There was a story, 
too, but it was written in Spanish so we 
had to wait until we had the time and 
people to translate it for us. 

We were also greeted at the airport 
by some of the deaf people who lived in 
Lima. Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Chadwick, 
who are deaf, spent much time with the 
group. Mr. Chadwick spoke English and 
Spanish, his wife spoke only Spanish. 
Mr. Chadwick served as the interpreter 
between the deaf of Lima and Herbtours 
group. We were invited to the club for 
the deaf and treated royally. We en- 
joyed the Peruvian sweets and drinks. 

We toured the sights in Lima with a 
native guide and then had time to visit 
those things we wanted to see on our 
own. Some of the group got together to 
go off and explore the unknown, each to 
his own liking. There were catacombs 
and churches and places of historic events 
for all to see. 

From Lima, we boarded a plane for a 
short hop (about an hour’s flying time) 
over the beautiful snow-capped Andes 
Mountains to Cuzco, the Inca Indian cap- 
ital of Peru of the old days. We flew 
from sea level at Lima to an altitude of 
almost 12,000 feet in less than an hour’s 
time so we had to take it very easy until 
our bodies became adjusted to the high 
altitude. We could not walk very fast and 
if you tried to run up the stairs, you just 
couldn’t. We rested until lunch time, and 
then after eating we went on a tour. of 
this quaint town, visiting places that had 
been ritual grounds or dwelling places of 
the ancient Inca tribes. We learned how 
the Incas were a proud tribe and how the 
Spaniards had taken their land away from 
them and forced the Indians into slavery. 

The next day we left the town of Cuzco, 
taking a train to Machu Picchu, the last 
Inca Indian stronghold to be discovered. 
This one had remained hidden from the 
Spaniards and was not discovered until 
1911 by an American, Hiram Bingham. 
The 70-mile train ride was a_ beautiful 
3-hour trip up the mountains by way of 
a narrow gauge railroad. It is the only 
way you can reach the lost city. The train 
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makes several switchbacks as it leaves 
the city of Cuzco. One of the odd things 
about this train trip was the fact that 
it carried 300 tourists to the foot of a 
mountain where it was necessary to go 
another 1,500 feet up to the lost city at 
the top of the mountain. We boarded sev- 
eral of the 10 station wagon vans waiting 
to take us by way of 13 hairpin turns up 
a one-way road to the top of the moun- 
tain. 

The hotel at Machu Picchu has only 17 
rooms so there are very few overnight 
guests. We were informed that a road 
from Cuzco and a new hotel with accom- 
modations for 200 will be built in the 
near future. Perhaps by the time another 
tour is planned, arrangements can be 
made to stay overnight in that so very 
beautiful, awesome place. 

Our ride back down the mountainside 
to the train that was waiting to take us 
back to Cuzco was another experience for 
some. A few had already gone back, but 
it was dark by the time the last two van 
loads of our group headed down the moun- 
tain. What a hair raising feeling to see 
two headlights coming straight at us in 
the dark! But those drivers surely knew 
how to pass on that very narrow road. 
Each van drove into the shallow ditch 
at each side of the road and there wasn’t 
even room for a hair between the bodies 
of the two vans. In fact they scraped each 
other just the tiniest bit as they passed. 

From Cuzco, we flew back to Lima for 
another day of free time to look around 
on our own, and then from there to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. We had rooms 
in the elegant Presidente Hotel on the 
widest avenue in the world. We had free 
time to explore the city on our own after 
a tour by bus. Some roamed through the 
shops, while others wandered down to 
the Italian water front and rode the pub- 
lic buses. We all enjoyed a different res- 
taurant experience—a treat from Herb- 
tours—which was a gaucho barbecue in 
a restaurant. The meat was barbecued 
on spits in the front of the restaurant 
and then brought to the tables in braziers 
to keep it hot. Each dish contained five 
different kinds of meat and the waiters 
kept the dishes filled so we could have 
all we wanted. 

The five kinds of meat—goat, lamb, pork, 
chicken and sausage. You know that 
South America is famous for its beef, but 
we got no beef. It happened to be beef- 
less week in Argentina when we were 
there. They save the beef for export dur- 
ing that time. The food was delicious. 
After we had eaten our fill, we all walked 
back to the hotel where we helped Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Lacey, Jr., belatedly cele- 
brate their first anniversary. The head 
waiter had set things up for our dessert 
which consisted of coffee and a large cake 
wishing the Laceys a happy anniversary. 

We were entertained and accompanied 


by many of the deaf in Buenos Aires. 
They came to our hotel to talk with us, 
just as they did in Lima, Peru, and were 
gracious hosts. We went to their club 
and met the people there. We also had 
a tour of the school for the deaf, which, 
by the way, is a strictly oral school. The 
deaf of Buenos Aires are trying hard to 
introduce total communication in their 
schools for the deaf, too. 

Then, would you believe, we celebrated 
one evening at a restaurant called Fottin 
Cero. Such a celebration!!! It was like 
New Year’s Eve. Many of the Buenos 
Aires deaf joined us and some were wait- 
ing for us. The tables were set and were 
kept well supplied all evening with wine 
and food. There was music and dancing 
and entertainment for all. Toward the 
end of the evening the ladies received 
necklaces made of macaroni of éifiérent 
shapes and baked until it was golden 
brown in color. Everyone received a 
noisemaker and paper streamers to throw. 
It truly looked and felt like New Year’s 
Eve. The dance floor was ankle deep 
with streamers curled all over the floor 
and people’s feet while they were trying 
to dance. Everyone went back to the 
hotel happy. 

We flew from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, and spent a day sightseeing 
in this quaint town. The police directing 
traffic in this town were ladies dressed 
in gray miniskirted uniforms. We had a 
guided tour in the morning, but every- 
one was free for the rest of the day. 

We left the following day for Iguassu 
Falls, Brazil. The airport landing strip 
here was like the ones you see in movies 
where they have made a clearing in the 
jungle for the planes to land. Everything 
was so green and no big buildings to be 
seen anywhere. Even the airport hangar 
seemed small. The falls were really a 
sight to behold. They are so beautiful and 
so great—2% miles of continuous falls. 


Iguassu Falls is in Paraguay, but the 
best view is from the Brazilian side. We 
stayed in a beautiful pink hotel with all 
comfortable accommodations. There was 
a lounge with a bar and dance music in 
the evening, a swimming pool, and ma- 
caws flying all around the grounds. The 
first night there the moon was shining full 
and bright. What a beautiful sight the 
falls presented in the bright moonlight! 
The following morning we went for a 
guided walk tour along the falls. Later 
that afternoon we left this beautiful place 
for the fabulous city of Rio de Janeiro in 
Brazil. 

Rio is a city that should not be missed! 
True, it is a large city, but it has so 
many interesting places to see. Our hotel 
was located on the world famous Copaca- 
bana Beach. Some of the braver souls 
of our group took a dip in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The water did not seem cold, 
but, oh my, the undertow was. strong. 
The bathers got knocked down by the 
great waves that came rolling in. We 
took in the sights of that famous Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, Mt. Corcovado with its 
magnificent Christo statue that was built 
by eight Italian immigrants who were 
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This group of tourists went to South America on one of Herbtours’ treks. In addition to enjoying the majestic scenery, such as appears in the background, 


they were fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of deaf people in several cities—as related in this article. 


grateful to the city of Rio for their refuge 
there. We ate lunch at a churrascaria 
(barbecue restaurant). 


We also met with the deaf of that city 
and visited the school for the deaf in Rio. 
The children in the school there are per- 
mitted to sign, but their signs and ours 
are not the same. As we were walking 
through the school, one of our group saw 
a poster with a Portuguese quotation on 
the bulletin board. They asked the guide 
to translate it into English for them. 
Translated, it said: ‘It is not enough to 
develop the intelligence, but more im- 
portant that we develop character and 
educate the good feelings of the heart.’ 
That is quite typical of the feeling of the 
people in Rio. In case you didn’t know, 
Spanish is the language of most of the 
South American countries except for Bra- 
zil where they speak Portuguese. Of 
course, there are many Indian dialects, 
too. 


While in Rio, some had heard about 
the voodoo ceremonies or rituals and 
asked the guide to make arrangements 
to visit this ritual. It was very inter- 
esting to see this form of worship. Al- 
though the nation is Catholic, many of 
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our guides everywhere told us that most 
of the people are Catholic for only 20 
minutes on Sunday. Then they worship in 
the ritualistic way their ancestors did. 
The voodoo ritual we visited was called 
“white voodoo” or ‘‘white magic.’’ The 
several priests and _ priestesses were 
dressed all in white. The ceremony be- 
gan with the beating of drums and the 
priests and priestesses beginning to dance 
and chant and go into a trance. They 
were getting rid of the “bad vibrations’”’ 
or “‘evil spirits’ and letting the ‘‘good 
spirits’ come into their bodies. Others 
would stand by to see that they did not 
hurt themselves while in the trance. 


When the trance wore off, all were giv- 
en a big black cigar about 8 or 10 inches 
long. Both the men and women lit them 
and started puffing on them, blowing the 
smoke around the area. Then, when the 
time was right, the congregation filed 
down out of their seats, each one lining 
up in front of a particular priest or priest- 
ess and they would puff the smoke from 
the cigar around the face and body of the 
person and they would begin to talk. 
Sometimes the person would start to trem- 
ble and shake or go into a trance, or 


just stand and keep talking until they had 
finished. 

The purpose of the priest blowing the 
cigar smoke all around the person was 
to chase away the bad spirits from the 
body of the person before he started to 
talk to the priest. It seemed to help 
the people, to be able to tell their prob- 
lems or happiness to someone and to 
share their feelings. The lines were long 
in front of each priest or priestess, and 
after staying about an hour, our group 
left before the ritual was over. They were 
told that there is black magic performed 
after midnight, but that no one is per- 
mitted to see that except those who were 
actually performing it. 

The people of Rio seem to be a very 
happy, outgoing people. But the auto- 
mobile traffic of Rio is something else. 
Our interpreter had to go on an errand 
with the two guides in a taxi. After a 
fast ride through heavy traffic and going 
through red lights, she finally asked the 
guides, “Don’t you ever have to stop 
for red lights here?’ The guides told 
her that if there weren’t any cars in the 
way, why should they have to stop? But 
the traffic was wild! Cars were darting 
in and out! 
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We left the beautiful city of Rio late 
on Saturday afternoon and flew all the 
way up to Ecuador. We changed planes 
in Lima and flew on to Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, thence on to Quito. In Ecuador, the 
planes only fly certain days of the week, 
and this was one of them. 

Eating in South America is a very leis- 
urely thing, but the breakfast we had in 
Guayaquil had to be the fastest meal we 
ever had, even if it was only one course. 
We had asked the hotel manager the night 
’ before if it would be possible to have the 
restaurant open up early so we could eat 
and get to the airport in time. They 
agreed to have breakfast early for us. 
In all our travels, we usually had a conti- 
nental breakfast of rolls and coffee and 
juice, but somehow or other the cook at 
the Atahualpa Hotel in Guayaquil thought 
we should have an American breakfast 
for a change. 

You can just imagine how pleased we 
all were when we saw the waiters com- 
ing out of the kitchen with big bowls of 
what we thought were boiled eggs. We 
passed the bowls around and one by one, 
we all started to crack them open. Can 
you imagine, the cook must have been 
in such a hurry that he or she did not 
boil them long enough and they were all 
almost raw. Everyone that cracked his 
egg open had an almost raw egg on his 
plate that was left untouched. Everyone 
was disappointed at not having that egg 
for breakfast, but it was a good joke. 
Usually the cooks were slow, but this one 
was too fast for us. 

We started on our way to Quito, Ecua- 
dor, on one of the oldest planes of our 
whole trip. It was a prop jet that only 
held about 50 passengers. But when we 
arrived in Quito, that was another thing. 
We were in a very beautiful hotel/motel, 
the Colon International. The town was 
very clean and quaint. Our guides, Ana 
and Pepi, were so loving and delightful 
and oh! so very helpful. We took a bus 
ride to the Indian Market at Ambato 
about 70 miles away via the famous 
Pan Am Highway. It was quite a high- 
way, too. It was only a two-lane asphalt 
road. But it was in good condition and 
we enjoyed the sights along the way. 

The Indian market was an interesting 
experience, too, where everyone bought 
mementos of the trip. There was much 
bartering done and the guides were kept 
very busy helping us. This was an all-day 
excursion, but we had planned to take in 


DAD’s 7th VAGABOND 


Tour Of The Deaf 


Three or Four-Week Olympic Tour 


TO MOST BEAUTIFUL EUROPE 


3-Weeks—$950—Six Countries 

4-Weeks—$1199—Eight Countries 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, (6) France, England, (8) Air, All 

Is, Tips, Night Clubs, Sightseeing, Parties, 
Ferries, Cable Cars, Insurance—95% OF ALL 
YOUR EXPENSES. 

For Full Information, Send $100 to 
Guarantee Your Seat, to 
DADavidowitz 
99 E. Allison Ave., Nanuet, N.Y. 10954. 
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a quick side trip after we got back to the 
hotel. We wanted to go to the equator 
which was 16 miles away. We asked the 
bus ‘driver if he would drop those people 
off at the hotel that did not want to go 
to the equator and then take the rest of 
us on. The bus driver was very kind and 
eager to please and we made it worth 
his while. He hurried so that we could 
get to the equator before sundown. 

We made it in time to take pictures of 
everyone standing over the line that 
marks the equator, then went into the sou- 
venir shop to get our certificates proving 
our presence there and t6 buy souvenirs. 
We boarded the bus to go back to the 
hotel and supper. On the way, the bus 
began to chug and then stalled. The bus 
driver hopped out and asked a local bus 
that was passing by to take us back to 
the hotel. He made all the arrangements 
very quickly and we were soon on the 
local bus. (The bus service must be one 
of the best there is because there were 
buses coming along about every two or 
three minutes. Our guide explained that 
the buses come often to take the people 
to their destinations. They are funny look- 
ing buses, very wide and squatty, as 
though someone took one of our buses and 
squashed it down.) 

We got back to the hotel and finished 
the day with a beautiful dinner of filet 
mignon in a private dining room, topped 
off with a birthday celebration—cake and 
all—for Mrs. Harriet Walker, one of our 
fellow travelers. It’s not everyone that 
can have a birthday party in South 
America. 

We left Quito and our guides with a 
feeling of sadness, for we truly enjoyed 
both. 

The last lap of our trip in South Amer- 
ica took us to Bogota, Colombia, a large 
city that was bustling with people. We 
visited all the important places such as 
the American Embassy, the Salt Cathe- 
dral, Simon Bolivar’s summer home and 
countless other places. We also saw the 


‘HUGE PROFIT’—President Raymond Carter and his wife Clara of the Puget Sound Association of the 
ash., present an oversize one hundred dollar ($100) bill to the organization’s treasurer, 
The huge piece of currency represents proceeds from recent in-club sale. 


Deaf, Seattle, W 
Ethel Sanders. 
Ethel has been treasurer for over 27 years.) 


Gold Museum and were confronted by a 
dazzling sight in the ‘“‘Gold Room,’ the 
likes of which none of us had ever ex- 
perienced before. 

Here in Bogota, we again met the deaf 
of the city and visited their club. Their 
president was a deaf man who had been 
educated in the United States. We also 
visited the president’s dairy farm. 

One thing, though. After all the many 
course meals included with the tour, we 
had all throughout South America, we 
were chatting with our guide in Bogota 
and commented on the meals we had had. 
Ofter, when we were served, we thought 
that the plate we received was the meal, 
only to find that there was more coming. 
This happened at lunch time as well as 
dinner time. We told him that with so 
many courses for each meal, we couldn’t 
understand why the South Americans were 
not much fatter than they were. Our 
guide’s reply to that question was that 
the South Americans do not retain their 
food like the Americans do. Right away 
we knew what he meant because many 
of us had been taking medication to pre- 
vent diarrhea. 

Our last night in Bogota and South 
America was ended with a cocktail party 
with Harry Jacobs as the genial host for 
himself and Herb Schreiber. We filed out 
of the lounge to the dining room for din- 
ner, then back again to the lounge for 
a last get together before leaving for 
home on Friday. We left South America 
with a feeling of regret—that it was so 
soon time to go home. 

If you were to ask any and all of the 
Possible Dream Tour group how they en- 
joyed the trip, they would probably say 
it was a little rough at times because 
of the altitude, and a few days of rain, 
but these things were completely over- 
shadowed by all the beautiful and fan- 
tastic sights, the marvelous accommoda- 
tions, the congeniality of the group and 
how well everyone enjoyed everyone else’s 


company. 


(Incidentally, 
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Hi FOLKS, 
WE WELCOME YOU: 


Famed MOUNT 
RAINIER with 


its snow capped space fk 
ree | 


m SEATTLE, the ~ “sm 

’ Queen City of the Pacific 
Northwest - - - the famed 
SPACE NEEDLE - - - 
the deaf ad the State of Washington - - - 
WELCOME and BECKON YOU to the 32nd Bi- 
ennial Convention of the NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION of the DEAF to be held in our fair city 
JUNE 30 to JULY 6, 1974. 


A visit to the Metropolis of the northwestern corner of the United States will 
give you many thrills. View its lakes of glass, its snow capped mountains on 
every side and delight in its wonderful climate. 

You will learn how good our water tastes. It is cool, clear, uncolored and plentiful. 


You will enjoy the sparkling clear air and blue waters that refresh and re- 
new our spirits from the everyday threat of pollution. 
You Will Find Qur EVERGREEN STATE and BEAUTIFUL CITY So Fascinating, You Will Want To COME AGAIN and AGAIN! 
THE WASH. STATE ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, HOST TO THE 1974 CONVENTION PLANS TO 
MAKE THE GATHERING ONE OF THE BEST EVER. COME AND SEE! 


Seattle welcomes you. Welcome to the beautiful city of Seattle, 
the jewel of the Northwest. NE ARE COUNTING ON SEEING YOU 
ALL IN 1974! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Don G. Pettingill, President 


N. A.D. 


President's Message 
By Don G. Pettingill 


| 
9314 Wellington e 
Seabrook, Maryland 20801 


“The world steps aside to let any man pass who knows 
where he is going.’ 

One of the most important assets and strengths of any 
organization is its committees; however, a committee can only 
be as good as its chairman and members. Its scope only as 
broad as the charge, the freedom and the funds granted to it 
by the mother organization. 

With the above points in mind, you will understand why I 
have been so choosey, careful and scrupulous in the choice of 
chairmen of committees. Finding a dynamic person and fit- 
ting him to a specific committee is the secret of coaxing the 
world to step aside. Once I find such a man, I step aside. 

A report has just been received on the Education Com- 
mittee meeting which was held February 24-25, 1973, in Berkeley, 
Calif. I explained the purpose of this committee last month. 
I mention it again here because I want to show you just one 
glowing example of an outstanding group of professionals. In 
spite of their own busy lives, they are willingly giving us the 
necessary time for a catalystic and far-reaching effort in such 
a controversial field as education. And they obviously know 
where they are going! 

Committee members and their specific assignments are 
as follows: 


I. General Policy Statement: 
George Propp, Bob Anderson 

II. Postsecondary programs: 
Davilla, Dick Babb 

III. Professional Training: 
Dr. Gene Thomure 

IV. Parents: Connie Yannacone, Dr. Kay Meadow, Ken 
Brasel (chairman), Dr. Hilde Schlesinger 


The committee agreed to a deadline of May 15, 1973, to have 
all position papers in the hands of the NAD Executive Board 
for final review and approval! Teamwork! Direction! 

The International Relations chairman, Yerker Andersson, 
with Mervin Garretson, Jack Gannon and Jerry Jordan serving, 
has developed the first set of detailed guidelines for a com- 
mittee that I have ever seen in the NAD. The chairman has 
also been attending meetings of the 1975 WFD Advisory Board. 
It is my intention to request that the committee appoint at 
least three NAD Board members, Representatives or committee 
chairmen to serve on the committee. The 1975 WFD is pri- 
marily a NAD function, and as such, should have more ‘‘con- 
sumers”’ in the planning. Obviously if we can show the Euro- 
pean deaf just how involved in their own destiny the deaf of 
America actually are, it could very well instill in them the 
courage and the desire to rebel against the status quo so prev- 
alent in Europe where the deaf are concerned. 

The Regional Committee coordinator, Donald (Pat) Irwin, 
sent in a ‘“‘Plan of Action’? for moving ahead and involving all 
Board members and state presidents and Representatives with 
specific objective of establishing a well-organized and effective 
nationwide machine. Geared toward utilizing all the amazing 
manpower we have all across the nation, both deaf leaders 
and parents and professionals, you can expect a strong surge 
of action very soon. Fair warning to state presidents: You’re 
gonna get involved, and you’re gonna like the feeling of being 
an integral and important part of the ‘‘snowball.”’ 
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Mervin D. Garretson, Dr. 
Dr. Don Moores, Dr. Robert 


Terry O’Rourke, Babs Brasel, 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


Now for more on committees which were not covered 
last month: 


State Level Leadership Training, Albert T. Pimentel, chair- 
man, Public Services Office, Gallaudet College, 7th and Florida 
Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Ground rules and procedures are now being developed. 
Charged with instilling a new and better self-image, self-con- 
fidence and an effective “‘CAN” in the grassroots deaf, the 
committee has temporarily slowed down because of the more 
stringent policies of the Nixon administration; however, Gary 
Olsen of Indianapolis, our dynamic young director of the NAD 
Youth Leadership Camp in Minnesota, has convinced the Indiana 
Association of the Deaf that it should sponsor the first grass- 
roots Leadership Training Workshop. In following up on this 
initial success, he has mailed over 700 letters urging deaf 
people everywhere to write me affirming their need, desire 
and support of such workshops. I expect to be buried with 
mail soon now and that is good. I’ll show everyone and his 
cousin just how strongly deaf people really feel about self 
improvement and identity. 


NAD CULTURAL COMMITTEE, Douglas J. N. Burke, chair- 
man, 66 Williamsburg Road, Pittsford, N.Y. 14534. At present, 
a major focus is on Miss Ann Billington, first Miss Gallaudet, 
and then Miss Deaf America (remember ... WOW). She is 
being flooded with requests for her appearance at schools for 
the deaf and at state conventions. Frank Turk has been very 
helpful in this area with his uncanny abilities in turning people 
on. Through his countless letters (written by him but pro- 
duced by his Jr. NAD and CNAD members), along with Doug 
Burke’s relentless efforts in all areas, the nation is being rocked 
on its heels with the unlimited possibilities of our Miss Deaf 
America . . . inspiration-wise, challenge-wise and image-wise to 
all the other young beauties and other talented people in this 
country. 


NAD Youth Leadership Camp Study Committee, Gordon L. 
Allen, chairman, is another team loaded with dedicated and 
knowledgeable people. Members are: Allen Sussman, Linda 
Hatrak, Ausma Herbold and Dr. Jake Arcamin. 

At present they are studying various plans for recruit- 
ment, fees, etc., with a view of having the NAD itself handle 
such details. This would free the camp director, Gary Olsen, 
and co-owners Frank Turk and Donald Padden for other and 
more important responsibilities connected with full camp de- 
velopment. It is hoped that enrollment can be increased to 
the point that fees can be greatly reduced, but that needs to 
be studied further. It is the feeling of the NAD that every 
deaf youth should have the opportunity to attend that camp 
for at least one summer session and hopefully several. You 
will be hearing more on this from time to time because I, 
personally, feel the Jr. NAD and its objectives is one of the 
greatest things that has ever happened to the deaf youth of 
America and we should make the absolute most of it! 


Home Office Study and Monitor Committee, Dr. Suleiman 
Bushnaq, chairman. Established by the Miami Convention, this 
committee is now complete and in motion. Dr. Bushnaq chose 
Alan B. Crammatte, associate professor and chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Administration, Gallaudet College; Wilson 
Good, CPA, chief accountant, Business Office, Gallaudet Col- 
lege; Marshall Wick, chairman, Business and Computer Science 
program, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, and W. 
Varrier, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Business 
Administration, Gallaudet College, to serve with him. This 
committee is now gathering pertinent facts related to Home 
Office procedures with the object of making recommendations 
for better, more efficient operation. This is the first time such 
a full-scale study has been undertaken by a team of experts, 
and in view of the tremendous growth of the NAD in the past 
few years, is very timely and needed. 


Membership Committee and Order of the Georges, Helen 
Maddox, chairman, P. O. Box 486, Taylors, S.C. 29687. Plans 
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are shaping up for a sort of membership campaign in the near 
future. Helen expects to coordinate much of her own efforts 
with Pat Irwin’s regional committees. In other words, to utilize 
and strengthen a nationwide plan of organization by using it 
to reach state deaf people. 

A note of explanation about the Order of the Georges: Any 
individual member of the NAD who has been a member for 
three straight years or longer is automatically a member of the 
Georges. Initiated by the late G. Dewey Coates on the philos- 
ophy, ‘“‘Don’t let George do it...be a NAD George who 
DOES it!’’, the Georges are the backbone of the NAD. So if 
you meet the above qualifications . .. three straight years as 
an individual $10.00 or more a year dues paying member, and 
your name is not in the list of Georges which is periodically 
published in THE DEAF AMERICAN, write Mrs. Maddox and 
raise (Hel)en! 

I have at least four more committees to tell you about 
but will have to finish the job next month. I also want to begin 
explaining more about the many trips I and other members 
of the NAD Executive Board are taking or planning to take, 
and what we are talking about. 

The other day a hearing friend of mine was chiding me 
about the way I am always talking about deaf power and the 
rights of deaf people to help shape their own destiny. I told 
him, ‘‘Deaf power? That’s putting it mildly . . . I preach revo- 
lution!’’ The more frustrated young hearing professionals and 
educators we can reach, the more confused and unhappy young 
parents we can meet and:show that we are after all just as 
human as they are, the faster and better we will be able to 
change the ‘‘ostrich syndrome’’ establishment. 


WE ARE MOVING! GET YOUR SHOULDER TO THE 
WHEEL! PUT YOUR MONEY WHERE YOUR MOUTH IS 
. WE NEED BOTH! 


Executive Secretary Ill 
Home Office Notes is missing this issue due to the illness 
of Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary of the National 
Association of the Deaf. He suffered a mild heart attack late 
in February but is recuperating nicely. His column will return 
in the April issue. 


Job Description 


Assistant Executive Secretary 
Of the National Association of the Deaf 


1. The Assistant Executive Secretary shall be assistant 
to the Executive Secretary in every sense of the word, and 
in charge during his absence. 


2. He shall have direct responsibility for coordinating ef- 
forts of the Home Office with respect to the state associations. 
He shall be responsible for maintaining up-to-date lists of 
officers and members of the associations, convention dates and 
locations and such other official business as may relate to 
the state associations. 


3. He shall prepare or have prepared a Newsletter which 
shall keep board members of the NAD and officers of the 
state associations informed of what is underway, projected, or 
anticipated with respect to the activities of both the NAD and 
their sister associations. 


4. He shall be the chairman of all NAD Conventions, re- 
sponsible for all details of such conventions. 


5. He shall work with the Executive Secretary on national 
programs, grants, etc., so that he may function effectively in 
the absence of the Executive Secretary. 


6. He shall be responsible for membership lists within the 
NAD, THE DEAF AMERICAN and the Junior NAD Camp 
program, supervise the development of the camp program, 
its budget, its personnel and operation. 


7. Knowledge of organizational operations, budgeting and 
program development are necessary. 


8. He shall report directly to the Executive Secretary, and 
in his absence, to the board. 


Deadline for applications: April 30, 1973 


Write to Mr. Don G. Pettingill, President, National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, 9314 Wellington, Seabrook, Maryland 20801. 


i i ildi Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block ..---------- 1,000.00 Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano .-..---------- 28.70 
Contributions To Building Fund Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. -----.------ 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core ..-.----.--------- 50.00 
(Halex House) Charles... Bluett: s-ccacceccessscccsezeenscte 20.00 Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte ___--.---- 100.00 
RT tniie UY stew eee Ee ogi eer pee a 
George Ts Ackerly. Jn. cusendannsnoncwonccuescs 5.00 rs, Matilda L. Bolen ~..--.-...--..-..--.... 70 Mrs. on CUNNINGHAM Seiccc.-...cuu-eeees i 
Sebastian AAMC. assess ee we ccnecassese r 100.00 June: Boyaplan:: c.2-cecc-ccec acs catsecenndcucwn 28.70 Marjorie F. Culbertson ..--.---------------- 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler ---------------- 100.00 Lenore Bible (In memory of Evelyn Ke Guppy 22 out Bee ostseneeu wane 28.70 
James: Hi "Atfourtit ‘auccsi2-aoeS eee 50.00 Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) --------------- 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden ---.....---- 479.10 
Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154, NFSD -_------ 100.00 The: Bridgettés: . cocccesss oo Sec ccccwcceecne 28.70 
Akron Div. No. 55, NFSD -_------.---------. 100.00 (Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marfotie ‘Nor- 
Marc ‘Anzivino) ..-<2---0<.cassc.-eceeceeccenern 16.00 wood, Jo Ann Pelarski, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn Earl Dahlberg ----..------..---.--~----------- 10.00 
Alabama Association of the Deaf ...-....-. 46.00 Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130 NFSD ---.-- 25.00 
Jack Albertson ~--...-------- OR ARE MES CTS 500.00 Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) Danville NFSD Div. No. 125 ----------------- 25.00 
Cheryl) Aleselt2s82 oe cee eeeece 45.00 Richard Brill -s2scicecsesccceccksescccceasaass 25.00 Joan: E.. DauMAaNn cscscceccannwcccccccanecccncs 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen —.------.---- 100.00 Carl::D2 -Brininstool  coc2. ses sl tee cdeucwcases 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger -------------- 15.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen -..----------------- 50.00 §&. F. Broberg -----------.-----....---------- 200.00 Davenport NFSD (lowa) Div. No. 59 ------ 15.00 
Frances Alin: s2.-% sssvecsan bese coscctanause 100,00; kee: Brody: ooo 2 asco anneal ce cecteeccneses 100,00: . .Sam): Davis) 252 s<s3s<222c5.-sc- sede seneces ness 5.00 
Dale: R: Anderson coece ni a.u ees ccc cesenceeas 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brody ----.....---------- 100.00 Mrs. Bernice Dayton ___--------------------- 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson -------------- 50.00 Mrs...J.. Dewey BrOWn: -cnnnnscucccdscaseccss 5.00 Dayton District No. 6, Ohio Association 
ANONYMOUS) o25405200s ococenadecceesscceerse> 50.00 Mr. and Mrs. Edmund F. Bumann ---_--~-- 100.00 Of the: Deal \ansscccsuncudsasceacconanscatoas 57.40 
ANONYMOUS} doco2 sone week ucccceseeeeeesecne 100.00 Buffalo Civic Association for the Deaf .... 28.70 Gerald DeCoursey -_---.---------------------- 10.00 
ANONYMOUS:) Sooo oe coe eek ee eee sce debaaw eee 20.00 Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett ~..------------- $000". ‘Lucia: DeCurtins’ <:2s2--cccccccccccescescccacce 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila .-.--.-----.---- 30.00 Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein -..-.---------- 10:00: Daisy iD!Onftlo: -2-22-2-22-22sc6 seancecaasueces 60.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila -..-.------------- 6.00 Gwendel Butler -_.-__--.--------------------- 100:00° . (Marcus.’Ts: Delk;- Urs ccccscesecescacccencuns 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino ...--.-------- 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. David Burton -_---------------- 60.00 Richard L. Denning -...-------.------------- 30.00 
Mare: Anzixino). sccc--o2sc-s--csceeen-auceeccee 16.00 Or. and Mrs. Byron Burnes -...------------- 114:80' David! “(Denton 2222s<s2-22-c-aceceesecceceseass 3.00 
Helen Arbuthnot ...-..--------.-------------- 100.00 Or. and Mrs. Byron Burnes Denver NFSD Div. No. 64 ..------------..--- 50.00 
Arkansas Association of the Deaf _...----_- 100.00 (In memory of Freida Meagher) _--------- 28.70 District of Columbia Association of the Deaf. 453.86 
Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD ...---------------- 25.00 Mr. and Mrs. Vincent P. Byrne -. ---------- 200.00 Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger __---.--------_ : 
Harold’ Armizen: .22.222.. s2o eo eeece 57.40 leet 3 Re Voe, Sr. ---- 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach ---------------- 130,00 Capital Bieter Civic Association of the Deaf 57.40 Be ee Dewith oe 
Sally: Auerbach: 2...-2.2.222.....-202..<-25---2 28.70 Herman S. Cahen ___...-.-.-.-----.---------- 1,001.97 Coratr DIPI hee ala 
Austin: Club..of the. Deaf: .-2--..-..22.00.---4,0 57.40 George ‘A. .Calder:. <2. 3.022 weccscnccuesewss 10.00 ahs nd MA e e, ------- Billion” 
Austin: Div... No. 156, NFSD ~.-2.-.....--2.._ 57.40 Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale ___...-------- 110.00 Dol on a yiitte el eennee rar 
Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College Simone 'GATiNGl esesc.c cet ose ce eneceee 28.70 Vito Oondl pen House, April 9 and 10 
Alumnt:Assoctations 222.222 scc0..-uwew acces 57.40 Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carney -.--------------- 100.30 R be 1D aah won------- 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. Pst 5 onoghue ------ 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa -_-------------- 25.00 Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch Mt aA hire. Gane rare 
Raymond -'Baker -2..202-2e oe cen es eee. ese 30.00 and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski ~_----_- 16.00 Me S D ai enry Lee Dorsey - 
Carl (Barber (s22sco2- ken ecee eee ewe 25.00 JAS Gasterlinescut., ssecsesseaccaccoscceccancs 28.70 Milee DID mie €aS ------------------ 
Albert’-G; -Barnabel. 22.35.32 -220 ie eas 10.00 Miles: OF Ghandler: <2.0250-2-cs0c-s.kncue echo 10.00 H oe id. Dra i ------ 
Baton Rouge Div. No. 128, NFSD .---.------ 28.70 Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD _._.---.---- 25.00 Robert a ng «eau 
Jane, Beale). 2.22 -ssccencceccstescnecccocessene 28.70 Chattanooga Div. No. 140, NFSD ___-__------ 10.00 AM er Pa unston ....----.---- 
Benjamin Beaver --.------------------------- 10,00 Ls Stephen: Cherry cccccswcssccwcoscccccsuaen 100.00 prs au rl Gilbert Eastman - 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Belsky -.-------------- 10:00 “Lois” Cherwinskt. 2222222--2-c-ceassestncevenss 28.70 wii igo opton aguanwenseas 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Belsky -.-------------- 40.00 Chicago: Div.. No...ly: (NFSD. .2-.--..---..2-<. 100.00 M ae c awn <a ewn 
Harriet, De Belloc: <c22-cnUsee~ nant os cec cone 28.70 | Chicago Div. No. 142, NFSD _.---.-----.---- 28.70 dpiee iy llinger 
Baptist Church of the Deaf of Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark -._..----.------.--- 57.40 E arate Vall ing al Foc ao op laa 
D.C, (In memory of Mrs. John Miller, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. John O. Clark ~--------------- 2.00 Ea As ey Clu e Deaf, 
Mr. Eugene Reardon, Mr. Francis Ridge- Mar[orie Clere' 222-222. scccessasscuueeascacs 75.00 E ale fre Far er ea lala 
way and Mr. Leonard Starke) ~----------- 40.00 Cleveland Div. No. 21, NFSD ____-.--------- 30.00 Echocos _ ; ssocia Si ne ae = 
Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg .--..------.------- 100.00 Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio __..---- 25.00 Mee halt eiiscere Hd e Deat -.-....... 
RV; OHO BOING scccn sac saneeste—ta=snesnescs 40.00 Mrs. G. Dewey Coats ........--...--------- 50.00 (a once vote (In memory of 
BAe (Sine NW, Willis. BOPKG: xnnzactesnemons ey RATA CORTOED eee ac oe” Toby Eugene, Oregon. Asscciation of the Deaf... 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings ~------.-- 25.00 Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn __------------ 28.79 Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart -......--- 57.40 
Birmingham Div. No. 73, NFSD ---.-------- 28.70 Colorado School for the Deaf Jr. NAD -__- 25.00 
Kenneth Blackhurst ----~----.-------.------- 28.70 Mrs; JONA GOnth: 2.222552 2seeece2 oeen Ses anseds 28.70 Nannette Fabray Fan Club __-.--..---.----- 47.00 
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bcilienFendel. -resateresncs ot eeees.2S, 28.70 
Dr Peter eine 2852 soe ae eee ee tees 25.00 
Bromer: Jn, -PuZOeneldr ia. cscucdeacccuceuce 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman —___.. 30.00 
Revinikobert.'C.. Fietne? ...5.0.<c8udcce.n eec 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs, Winston Fitzgerald —.......-__ 2.00 
Marine: J. 3RlOva co re ae cee es 25.00 
Margaret Ha Floyd! s2.c55.22. Seen eke 28.00 
AQUBS MRONGI: coanncencccmuscscuccnaset eGo 100.00 
DAS: “Pern Ms. -ONZ cic aencnaccmuncncocweee 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman ___-_.--.___.._- 28.70 
ROUSE TESA) caweccuccccccunececeetetonneas 28.70 
CHITOR PIV PIEEY conn 2A eee ea eee a 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John N. Funk __.-.-----_____ 20.00 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association _____. 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan - 22-222 -_ ee 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson —_.-.---_.__ 111.50 
Buca Garrison’ sccccts. cb ocedsceeucsccacsase 55.00 
IMS; iM IGS: SGOSION 5c nancksandcasmrncaunkebun 68.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin, Jr. --.-------____ 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile ~.---.--.... 35.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden __--__-___._. 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Loy E. Golladay ~.-..-.--_____ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein __-._..____. 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin  .--------____- 28.70 
Mrs. Roberta M. Gordon --...-.....-----.__- 100.00 
Government Printing Office—Day Patents 60.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Grabill ~--..---.--_____ 500.00 
Mrs. Joanne Greenberg --.---.-.--..-.--___. 233.34 
McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg ._.. 90.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Gross ..-.-.---.------ 200.00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Helmer Hagel —-..-.---____ 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer ~..----- 75.00 
Mrs: (Regina sHaing. goss -uscaeuee so cn diaset as 50.00 
Ernest Harsion -socc-coccassacnun cue ananwes 20.00 
John W. Hammersmith -...2----22 2.2. 60.00 
POOBs MANION 220) se sup sce cnet aes eases enn 5.00 
Samuel Fi; Harmon 22s su see eee se eee 14.35 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel -....2..--.... 100.00 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. _._._. 50.00 
Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath —_...----.--_ 5.00 
DAS VSULTA CHOUSY tice ccmenunescccusaccdsces 57.40 
Geonard (Heller: :c<2o-setsciecc os a occcete cece 5.00 
Annie: (Mary, \Herbold s2_sscdnn a telessuececasa 28.70 
Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her husband, Charles A. Herbold) _...__- 28.70 
Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her father, Sam Bolen) -...-..-......-.-... 28.70 
Ausnie ies HOCDOIG) 2. -cauecospent Re Stwceites 54.80 
DY, MAarsnall “H6Ster )2c.0 cases note ccke en 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard __-__--___ 2. 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Higgins ....-..._____. 100.00 
CHRISTINE) THINGM cana cesc eet ante ween ccoe 28.70 
Wiliams HInK ey sous co-cscc creas ee 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel —......... 10.00 
OSCAR PHONON: Scceiiccn saceeads ten aecoe es 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb _._..------_-__ 20.00 
Mr. nad Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe ___..___. 57.40 
ANINUP MOUGY\-tsciancasesswacukanancduucweaccs 50.00 
Esther. W.° Hoppaugh: ose see ee 28.70 
Esther W. Hoppaugh (in memory of 

Prank: Wit HOppaugl) nccse nee specs eo 15.00 
Lolacand: Robert Morgen’ <22scc.tw esece ook 60.00 
Karen Holte! oc. sek ee he es 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey ....--.- 57.40 
Homer OnicecStatf cece ee oe asap bene 2.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson __...--..-_. 115.00 
John and “Edna: Houser ecco ep caewewun 100.00 
Kennet. Hunt costes coe oe oe a 28.70 
Indiana Association of the Deaf —_-.-._.___- 28.70 
Indiana_Parents-Teachers-Counselors 

OF GOIIZAION coaccnoststeane tae suas cancomae one 28.70 
lowa Association of the Deaf ._.__._.______ 28.70 
L. Sestd (Vie atc} Aten tian ark Al, BE gh ee RE 28.70 
Margaret E. Jackson sesenc2tcdeeck ce ccecc 30.00 
LEBOciM XJ ACODSscwtadinnanck teen Secudebscugeuee 30.00 
Joyce ‘Kelthi. Jeter ofyatete =n 25.00 
Maran Ay JONNSON coc wei sels ens veces 28.70 
Maybelle: Jonnson' = covcpwcasccevncecccesnecue 10.00 
Mrs. Mildred M. Johnson -.-.-.-.--.---_. 90.00 
Mrs... Douglas: JOnnSON: <2... cccennccceueu 25.00 
Vilas KIGNNSON)), Wi anisms teacanctudcusends 50.00 
Johnstown Div. No. 85, NFSD —...2.-_2-- 2 10.00 
Barbara Kannapell -.-.-.......-.____ * 25.00 
Paul J.:Kasatenkoff =.s.5..-22-0. . 1.00 
GO Katz: seca ce sks S ade POET 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz - 30.00 
JOON Js, KADIMA Aocwcsac ctu = 60.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle a Sauiiaes = 15.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman ____-_--___ 130.00 
Mrs. Yvonne Kenner (in memory of 

Marcus L. Kenner 50.00 
Morton N. Kenner —_--.2-___. 100.00 
Mrs. Peter Kensicki 10.00 
Joe Kerschbaum ---........ 2. 5.00 
Patricia Ann Kitchen 5.00 
BOWardlE, (KIVOTt oaasu nkseteuesee scan 6.00 
Martin JF Rletticicsincpceescuueesussu 10.00 
AIVINWAG KIUCMAN. cccccuntucewacnoonnu 25.00 
NANCY IKOWSISKI (aaccasuccnnununecssscus 8.90 
Walter-vKfonngold) con2sccecheccecscncncseee S 10.00 
AL UGG totwontedauenee cot bsp. ecuedceli uss, 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhiman —...-.-.-__. 114.80 
Gertrude “Nz Kuizieb aesesent in coco tenenace 10.00 
GIAPANCE! in. RUbISON ss aactkewauleeae-sanecca< 27.10 
Ladies’ Craft Club of Beaverton .._.._._____ 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner -....-.2._-2__. 57.40 
PANS VATINUD a GANG eieneecee cones you 25.00 
Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. -....____. 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg ~..._._._._ 1,000.00 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 


. Roger McConnell 
. Eugene McDowell 
. E. McGlamery 
harlie and Sharon McKinney 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown 
Bernard A, McNamara 


Metro-Mixed Bowling League of 
Silver Spring 
Metropolitan Washington Association 
of the Deaf, Inc. 
Richard J. Meyer 
Dorothy Miles 


ao 
nan 


Vivian J. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 


we 
NNO 


“nD 


Sue H. Mitchell (in memory of 

James G. Dashiell) 
Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children 
Mrs. William Moehle 
Jerome R. Moers 
Mr. and Mrs, 


S ssesssss: 


w 


BSS & Sannsss 


sesses 


Anna Mina Munz F 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Murph 
(in memory of Burton Chace) 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy 
(in memory of Roy Frothingham) 
Madeline Musmanno 


k 
MWAD Basketball Team 


Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 
of the Deaf 


. g 
NFSD, Jacksonville, tll. Div. No. 88 
North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter 
NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No. 74 
NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137 __- 
NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151 —- 
Edwin W. Nies (In oerore of 


Helen Northrop 
Mrs. Doris E. 


Ohio Association of the Deaf, 
Cleveland Chapter 

Ohio Association 
Program Dayton Chapter N 

Ohio School for the Deaf 
Alumni Association 


of the Deaf Cultural 


Orlando Club of the Deaf 
Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne —_--- 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden -_-.--.-.--...- 57.40 
The Palmetto Club of the Deaf —_..---...___ 50.00 
Frances-M;. Parsons: 2<c-26-.5eteceuesec aun 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease —...---.----. 114.80 
B>.dOtCIS) PEGSTSEN) Scots ee 5.00 
Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf ~._-.--.---______ 250.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins ~.-.-_---____. 57.40 
DAVIGPOIGISON’ seen cdeaane pec coee ococanacaccs 100.00 
DonsldeO SP ateraan 26 252s ho ecu a cs 10.00 
Clarice Me Perle os ses. oe 10.00 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta —...-..___ 28.70 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips ....-...-. 30.20 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel ~-..--__ 57.50 
Dai eIASSOV) chicas waves en cbGaneansuaanue 5.00 
Daniel “ly sROKOFAY: 2. coca ceca ccces ee 53.70 
SBSODN. TPONBCK cocacanccesteceuecedacssaaasat. 43.87 
Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich -..--.-..-2.2-_ 7.00 
Bett Bc POSS Sccmcmecnuconesscdacieuseabuakes 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter -.............. 28.70 
Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

of. the: Deaf so okc a ctetcussccncwoenswoneeucs 28.70 
NFSD, Portland, Oregon Div. No. 41 -...._. 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers -_-------------.. 35.00 
Gs Lt estiatis ocecens ccceonsessenanucwennun~. 25.00 
Pri-Mont. GUD os eer os Pore 28.70 


Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pauline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bernice Turk 


Mr. ahd: rs: ‘ouls (PuGely cvetccc coe secu. 25.00 
Puget ‘Sound Assoclation cccnccscc.cccscnccce 114.80 
Wier Co BUrsy J ferac econ ccecctonwcsacene 5.00 
Qoincy Deak Club; Ine, Katee cece cece 25.00 
Quota Club of Montgomery County ---------- 10.00 
Mrs. Edward: Js Rane (ssc ecco nacadtweccwuas 20.00 
Catherine. Ramgen..c.-.-. 2. ccc cea ccccawcenn 30.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky —~.-....------- 140.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Ray — ---------.---.-. 25.00 
ISAGAURSEVIMONG + cocsecbore cate cee eeetteaceeeed 15.00 
John S. and Ruth N. Reed —_...----..------- 57.40 
Helen A: Rely: acccccucktewees cs ceeeekanwes 1.50 
Joseph W.RRGdSS <o 5555 o nc cc ccuseweusenneue 15.00 
AAStY Sane RnodeSs /2c-5 255. ceaccouescemasnse 28.70 
NMirss: JanetORicnaras: clcs-o-cnceosepka cesses 15.00 
Richmond NFSD Div. No. 83 .-.-.-.---.-.-. 28.70 
Richmond Chapter of VAD - .-.------------ 28.70 
Richmond Club of the Deaf —.--..---..--..-_- 28.70 
Rbter RIGS esc oe csenncnccucunnceswacsucatustnc 100.00 
Sam (B. RiNe@nberg coccancnnccsccesnusccneuc.s 28.70 
Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD ~.----------..-__ 20.00 
YUNA RODINBSON \sc.-ccnebencecasceoteocesescus. 11.00 
Walter Cy Rockwell’ {.2i0.-2c-a2ecsnceeace2 110.00 
Marvin iS. sRood) asks sae es 28.70 
unter MROSGnK iar kesh cob cu. Skekk vce 28.70 
Vera «M. ‘Ruckdeshel ... 2.22. .c cu edsc cee 25.00 
BABX; “SHIZOR? 6 .o cue stananaascwsenennccouawess 5.00 
Doromea. wlrSalzman -csecnus noc use ececees 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M, Sanderson -.-.----. 85.00 
MEO = SOnHn ic vasewactowersccantceueeks Secee es 100.00 
Josepn 6. “Sapienza - .2scccen.ceueecec eae 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C, Scheler, Jr. .--.----..-. 55.00 
HAAY LS USONWUGT shen o so asaencokareaasusaes 25.00 
GregeriGk "G.“SChrAIDOr  anccssoseccecoutences. 1,040.00 
RelINEM: Wis SCUrOeUGh) oc: cece caswutos a oeen ee 12.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster -...........- 100.00 
Jonn  SchWant2:: ocuccc cee or ee cee eee = 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz ............ 100.00 
Mr,_and Mrs. Roger O. Scott ---.------..__ 322.50 
S: COM cestereuaeap ae at saausueucauaancoe 1,000.00 
Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145 -.._... 28.70 
Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD _..-..._._ 
Seeiie (OIWISION INFSD .-.Wc<c-ccanacendcennn 57.40 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius: Seeger ~.-..-..-.--____ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer ~....-.-....._ 30.00 
sient Clover Society) =a. eccunedoe yoeubwas 10.00 
GeneVidne SINK aceccasc cccocenes coseseoabeee 25.00 
Lil Skinner’s Fund Raising Party ~.-...-..... 380.00 
HN CH=} 9 Bibl = Fae} ere | <1) eae nd a iS a 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs, Arthur L. Smith —--------_ Le 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith ~.---------_ 2 6.00 
ITS. JOMIOS Ie PON wate nodacccceeeccscscewe 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith ..--.._-.--- 375.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Smoak —-_.- ~~~ ------_ 50.00 
Preston W. 28.79 
Paul W. Spevacek .00 
Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman -.-.-..-.---.-. 28.70 
Carol". SPONADIO: ccencshonacusawccuwcscsaeuus 10.00 
Margaret *Sprinkelie wuccsce, cae SA 30.00 
Robert. Silsbee icnsaceuuenncacwnunccoonuawcan 2.00 
MPS. GE0 20s STEM OD nistaccaacinicarmscumecaus 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak ~_-...---.--.. 40.00 
Hazel A. Steldemann ..22c-.s282 2c ese 200.00 
James M. Stern -.--...-..-. 15.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens - 114.80 
Vivian Stevenson -_-.-.._-.-_..___ 28.70 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 10.00 
PAOLeNGe © STINMAN aeasccden sceeeaceseuncesel 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak —.......-.-_.. 20.00 
Mia Strandberg (In memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) —-...-..-.-...-- 100.00 
Sie LOUIS “SONY GIUD a. cecantancosacccnokence 30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes --..-------.-.-- 50.00 i 10 iati 
Evin Siac me Sd Pledges To Home Office National Association of the Deaf 


“tSsllauder college $00.00 Pellding. Fund cree 
Suburban Maryland Movie Club of the Deaf. 66.83 Kenneth E. Brasel -------__.--__.-__..---.- IIlinois 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford _........_ 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. William C, Davidson ~.-..__- Virginia 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 57.40 $1,000.00 Ruth Gentitman -_----__--________._--------.. D. C. 
= . MiGInE Se Cerone ; Mr. and Mrs. Floyd B. Gilliam —..----.. Maryland 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla ......__.____ 10.00 Mr. and Mrs. Edmund F. Bumann Miri Gusfield Virginia 
Mrs: Allen eSuteliffes (23 2 Fe 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson Mrs. Wilbur iy ? apiiesliniepea aan ma cates rs 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe ------------- 57.40 Mr. and Mrs, Frederick C. Schreiber Richard jimence SAGE pagers ae sea ae 
PHU di llellasas moe ie ence st cee ee Clifford A. Lawrence ............... Massachusetts 
Syracuse Civic Association 2222777777777. 100-00 S00 ANE ONEE Nancy Jo Leon ------—--...... -- North Carolina 
Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 22222 222o2 p00 Rey. iE. EBroberg SOeai FP OCHOD cee eee 
Syracuse Trinity Guild of the Deaf -----....- 25.00 Kenneth Morgantiéid ; Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Strickland _____. Virginia 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith Barbara R. Weiner ~-..---------_-_- dae igs s 
Mrs Ethel Tarrdts 220. Secures oe 1.00 Kay. BucWest: coon. 65s p nen sen emscnoschaawe cats 
Lucille Taylor (In memory of $300 and:over’ Christopher D. Willis ----------.------------- inois 
Frederick: Neesam): .2c2-ccce<e0555 0-25-25 28.70 
Thompson Hall Newsletter __....-..--___-__- 57.40 Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale 
Evelyn TROMMBORTOW  cneeeemncecneswneee Se oN, ee Hua ary 
Toledo, Deat«Clubi css shee sos 2 Sh, re 25; ATS. 
ROW TUGQIG oe eo hrs Ps oe dehy en I 30.00 Linda L. Raymond 
Seen a Tally soeeare eaper ines otapnes =n aan T H 3 O R D E R O F 
arjorte A. Twombley —.--..-..-2--2..22-... 28.70 $200 and over 
EricS3 onwombley: oss ertesooy eoe oT, sen 28.70 
Lara Michelle Twombley ___.---.------__-__- 28.70 Wey ane ee aoreen Pvekurnietl T H E G E O R G E Ss 
Lisa: Anne “rwombley \s22222282 >. 2s ee 28.70 Paul W. Spevacek 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter ' : : 
Utah Association of the Deaf .....-..------__ 28.70 Advancing Members who maintain 
ra Rede at A aa Ic eee EE $100 and over their membership in the National Asso- 
Union League of the Deaf, Inc. ..-.------_-_ 100.00 coe! Alpes ciation of the Deaf for three consecu- 
artin Bels A ; Z 
John C Verfaill ere sae ‘Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. tive years or longer are listed in the 
ohn: Cooper Verfaillle.<.-2.22. 58 3 10.00 r. an rs. Byron Burnes 
McCay MOnNOn te8er<- sac ee ee ee ee 85.00 Simon J. Carmel honor group called the Order of the 
Mrs and Mrs. ‘Ernie Vinel csi:2.2.cel2scsc25 60.00 Marjorie Culbertson Georges. 
Virginia Association of the Deaf -.-.-._____. 122.00 pepver. Phdslen No. 64, NFSD Ad ing Nembora pay $10.00 per year 
aisy D’Onfrio ‘ vancin . 
Warren Wahlstedt __._...-------------2---- 2 am Og a PP aged A or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
Washington Div. No. 46, NFSD. -_...-...---- 25.00 Ausma L. Herbold DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
Washington Association of the Deaf —_______ 114.80 Margaret E. Jackson s 5 F band-wif 
Washington State Association of Mildred M. oponnson membership. Combination husband-wife 
i ilas M. nson, Jr. 
ae gee ides Chapter’ =-.-----..--25-- aa, Mr. and Mrs. John. J. Kaufman dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
here Mod SARE foe he Wao ee nies Marlin Rleln wack month and also include one subscription 
. . » Walls -.-------~-- : r. an rs. Richar cKown 
tal leet eogreersn EE Ee Me Pi 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. willis Mann to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
ashington ate Association, rs. William oehle . : 
Seattie- Chapter ce 114.80 Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne Advancing Members have contributed 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner ...-----.-----_ 28.70 we eee oben $30.00 to $99.00. 
ANOeld;- Watson 2 5.204352. Saco eo, 50.00 Mr. and Mrs, G. C. Scheler, Jr. . . : 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson -_-_----.---_- 28.70 Mr. and Mrs. Conrad he Biaupak Contributing Members have contributed 
Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of Alice R. Wood $100.00 to $249.00. 
i a ye INU dale grea ca nan Sustaining Members have contributed 
Meigs T. Wola cites ee eee 25.00 Padua Roe ben $250.00 to $499.00. 
West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter ‘ 4 
of Future Homemakers of America -___.. 57.40 ae and Me vent Clark Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
Way) WER ature chen scan arronsan teh eee 57.40 Marcus T. Delk, Jr. payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac- 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman __-_-------- 57.40 Patrick A. Graybill _ re Advancing Members who have 
Je Sterlingh WHY arc cen evoke cee sas eco 50.00 John W. Hammersmith nee a es 8 
Boyce Willianis: sage co ee 342.00 yep ae Re Purdy paid $1,000.00 or more. 
Pilate bt esaltecad tapas” Te egies 28.70 Barbara Schreiber Included in the list are some Patrons 
liam Williamson ~.-..--.-.---------------- 5.00 Mrs. Theresa Swegel dB fact hose payments entitle 
VOrcHeWithD: sooner oes ee ee 28.70 an enelactors whose pay 
Winston-Salem Chapter, NCAD ___.---..-_-_- 50.00 Under 480 them to permanent listing, regardless of 
Wisconsin Association of the Deaf —_________ 28.70 er recent payments 
MAES. |BOtiVieWitCZak’ c.cccscorekGcuun soe 5.00 Bisse Buakieg pay ‘ ps ; 
Marvin Wolach -...---.---.------------------ 100.00 Mit. end Mrs. Francis’ Colburn Names in boldface type indicate addi- 
te de oe be | eats Davis tions to the Order of the Georges since 
0 MOOG mort r rrr rrr terre c ern eeceee . Mrs. e Dennin gs . 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood ...........2... 2870 Loraine DiPietro : the last listing, advancements in rank or 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wurdemann _.__________ 15.90 rs. Sophie Easton 7 
Ms. Glenn Ennis changes of residence. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy C, Yokeley, Jr. -.------ 20.00 Mts Pek eee KARIN 
MOVCE A WORK a ccceows coon eee evackoasteeeee: 30.00 Patricia Ann Kitchen 
ee. District No. 9 of Ohio Re ee Advancing Members 
Association of the Deaf -_-_--........_... 25.00 . ler F : 
; Clarice M. Petrick Mr. and Mrs. Keith Tolzin 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell .......-.----__ 50.00 ars, Janet Richard <4 
rs. Arthur L. Smi 
PANS: (Bots \ZenwiCka-s2ut cua cusSe sete oe = 30.00 Syracuse Guild of the Deaf ALABAMA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 


BOUND VOLUME XXIV Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 


of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN Mes and’ Mrs: ‘Saat Rittenberg 


Maude Y. Sinclair 


Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XXIV (Sept. 1971- Charles W. Thorn 

July-Aug. 1972) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: Advancing Members 

PLAN 1: Subscribers furnish their own magazines. Price $6.00 per volume. Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 

PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. Price $9.50 per volume. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham 

The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. Purchaser’s name lettered in Gordon H. Doss 

gold on the cover. Joseph Onderdonk 

We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. John T. Wheeler 

Orders and inquiries should be sent to... ARIZONA 
THE DEAF AMERICAN Patron 


Vito Don Diego 
Sustaining Members 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 


Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 Contributing Member 
G. Leon Curtis 
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Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Delores Erlandson 

James G. Goodson 

Sarah B. Page 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Sladek 
Dr. and Mrs. Larry Stewart 
Edward Tillinghast 

Jon Todd 


ARKANSAS 


Sustaining Member 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 
Contributing Members 


Frank Reagan 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 


Advancing Members 


A. K. Junkin, Sr. 
Bert O. Miller 


CALIFORNIA 


Patron 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 


Sustaining Members 


Lenore M. Bible 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein 
Rhoda Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mrs. Alleen Sutcliffe Peterson 
Catherine Ramger 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 

Helen Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 


Contributing Members 


Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 

Helen Arbuthnot 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Dr. Richard Brill 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 


R. D. Cosgrove 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 
Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Frank Gaines 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb 
Mrs. Bessie Howson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 
Ralph F. Neesam 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
Rev. Glen C. Prock 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 
Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 
Stanley F. Smith 

John F. Tracy 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Vertz 
Cecile Willman 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 


Advancing Members 
David Anthony 
Richard L. Babb 
D. W. Balacaier 
Susan Bell 
F. A. Caligiuri 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Daniel Clere 
Mrs. Thomas Collins 
Patricia Dorrance 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Ebbitt 
Mrs. Holly Elliott 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie J. Fant, Jr. 
Nettie Mae Garber 
Mrs. Imogene Guire 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 
Lyle A. Hinks 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 
Virginia Lee Hughes 
Roger P. Johnson 
Francis Kuntze 
Herbert Larson 
Edgar L. Lowell 
Mrs. Lily Means 
Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 
Anne C. Nelson 
June E. Newkirk 
Charles F. Noss 
Donald Nuernberger 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 
James J. Orsi 
Mr. and Mrs. George Pehlgrim 
David Peterson 
Richard Robertson 


MARCH, 1973 


Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mrs. Martin Schuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 
Marguerite Stocksick 

Harry. Tremaine 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 
William Woodward 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zinkovich 


COLORADO 


Sustaining Members 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Belcher 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Blankis 
Mrs. A. Greenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Carol Sponable 


Advancing Members 
Dr. Jerome Alpiner 
Bertha Kondrotis 
Mrs. Esther Seanor 


CONNECTICUT 


Patron 
Michael Lapides 
Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 
Anne Zaharevitz 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Berke 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Bernard Bragg 
Anthony J. Burton 
Patrick Graybill 
Helen Powers 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 


DELAWARE 
Advancing Members 


William Pickhardt 
Lee L. Waters 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Patrons 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 


Contributing Members 


Raymond Kolander 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 
Dr. Peter Wisher 


Advancing Members 


Donald Bangs 

Miss Patricia Edelin 
Charles A. Gilmore 
Bernard Greenberg 
Dr. Gerilee Gustason 
Miss Dorothy C. Havens 
Susan Ann Jackson 
Barbara Kannapell 

Dr. E. C. Merrill, Jr. 
Miss Betty G. Miller 
Edgar B. Porter 

Dr. Peter Ries 

Dr. J. S. Schuchman 
Emma Caroline Souder 
Dr. Norman Tully 

Dr. Peter Wisher 
Charles H. Yeager 


FLORIDA 
Patrons 


Mrs.Marcus Kenner 
Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 


Sustaining Members 


Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 

Esther Hoppaugh 

Yates Lansing 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Legrand Klock 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 


Contributing Members 


Edwin O. Benedict 

Edmund F. Bumann 

Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 
Edward Tugg 

Neil Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 

Miss Sonia Hernandez 

Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 

Nina Mae Strader 

Robert J. Thomson 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman C,. Throyer 


Mr. 


and 


GEORGIA 
Contributing Members 
Mrs. W. L. Owens 


Advancing Members 


Jack Brady 


. and 
. and 
r. and Mrs. N, D. Johnson 
. and 
. and 


. and 
. and 


. and 
. and 
. and 
. and 
. and 


Mrs. Walter Brown 
Mrs. Max Grisham 


Mrs. James E. Smith 
Mrs. Hubert Visscher 


IDAHO 
Contributing Members 


. Josephine Benson 
. and 


Mrs. Gary Mortenson 


Advancing Members 


Mrs. Ronald G. Jones 
Mrs. David Wilding 


ILLINOIS 


Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 
Mrs. E. Housen 
Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mrs. George Propp 
Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 


Contributing Members 


L. Stephen Cherry 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 

Paul Dramin 

Henry J. Dykhuizen 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
George Pick 

Herbert Pickell, Jr. 

William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 


Advancing Members 


Robert R. Anderson 

Barbara Babbini 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Block 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence J, Brick 
Jesse Chapman 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forrestal 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
Matti Hanners 

Lorraine Kline 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Nelson 

John G. Peterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 


Mr. 


and 


Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 


INDIANA 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman S, Brown 
William Hinkley 


Mr. 


and 


Mrs. Orville Johnson 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Eugene Petersen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 


Advancing Members 


James Hampton 

Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 
Howard Watson 


IOWA 
Benefactors 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 


Contributing Members 


Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
Anne Herbold 


Advancing Members 


Eva L. Hagen 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver R. Johnson 


KANSAS 
Sustaining Members 


Pauline Conwell 
Harold Kistler 
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Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 
Henry W. Yahn 


Advancing Member 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 


KENTUCKY 


Contributing Members 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Mrs. Joseph Balasa 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hester 
Virginia Ward 


Advancing Members 


Rev. Charles Dittmeier 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Marshall 


LOUISIANA 


Benefactor 
William C. Purdy, Jr. 


Contributing Members 


Max M. Ray 
Mr. and Mrs. Angelo J. Skropeta 


Advancing Members 


Mrs. Virginia Boles 
Edward Corbett, Jr. 

Rev. Gerald Howell 

Rey. Marshall Larriviere 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Betty Schulinkamp 

Albert G. Seal 


MAINE 


Advancing Members 


Hilary R. Ainbender 
Mrs. John L. Hewes 


MARYLAND 


Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 
Dr. Wilson H. Grabill 

Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mrs. Dan Reichard 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 
Robert De Venny 

Dr. and Mrs. Patne Williams 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammattee 
Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
a and Mrs. Dick Hoke 

and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson : 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 
Marian A. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 
Terrence J. O’Rourke 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Mary Jane Rhodes 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 
Izora Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 


Advancing Members 


Lydia Abbott 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 
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Mr. and Mrs, Jose Berrios 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 
Mr. and Mrs. William Brizendine 
Mr. and Mrs. William Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale 
Lewis Cantwell 

James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Lois Cherwinski 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 

R. Orin Cornett 

Dr. Robert Davila 

Joseph Deremer 

Mr. and Mrs. David Donaldson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Duley 
Marie E. Dykes 

BuUliy Emanuel 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 
Willis Ethridge 

Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 
Gertrude Galloway 

Dr. Victor Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 
Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 
Jerome G. Harbin 

Ray P. Harris 

Mrs. Ausma Herbold 

Robert Herboid 

Mrs. Bernice B. Hoeper 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 
Paul Kasatchkoff 

Lee Katz 

G. C. Keadle 

Barbara Kelleher 

Hartley Koch 

Mrs. Adele Krug 

Francis Langlais 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 
Patricia J. Leon 

Mrs. Virginia Lewis 

Robert Lindsey 

Rex P. Lowman 

Lois L. Lee 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis J. Mann 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 

Mr. and Mrs. James McVernon 
Sue H. Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovitz 
Arthur Norris 

Ray Parks, Jr. 

Alta W. Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 
Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Pokorny 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 
Kenneth L. Schiel 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 
Ben Schowe, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Singer 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwarz 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Siger 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 
Susanne Welsh 

Betty York 

Joyce York 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Contributing Member 
Bernard Lofchie 
Advancing Members 
Rev. Robert Bossdorf 
Aurelio Anzivino 
John R. Eichorn 
Bernard Lofchie 
Ann Macintyre 
Alfred S. Marotta 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 
Jonathan Paul 
Dr. Richard E. Thompson 


MICHIGAN 


Patron 

Oscar Hoffman 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 
Alfred Neumann 
Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 
George Rosenson 

Advancing Members 
John Claveau 
Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Mair 


Bert Poss 
Curtis Robbins 
George Rosenson 
Clarence Schulz 


MINNESOTA 
Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs, Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Klein 
Loraine Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Clara Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 


Advancing Members 
Rev. Laurence Bunde 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 
Richard Deming 
Mrs. Julia Hefley 
Leslie Peterson 
Richard A. Scofield 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vadnais 


MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Smith 


MISSOURI 
Benefactor 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 
Mrs. Bessie .T. Hunt 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Lloyd Harrison 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 


Advancing Members 


Richard O. Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 
Don Travis Hill 

Wilma Hindman 

Eugene McDowell 

Richard J. Meyer 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Short 


MONTANA 


Sustaining Member 
Roy Tuggle 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Richard Mullins 

Lyle Olsen 

Clarice Petrick 

Walter Schley 

Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 


NEBRASKA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 
Contributing Members 


Marie Goetter 
George H. Thompson 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 
Ben S. Delehoy 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 


NEVADA 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kramer 
Advancing Member 
Johnny Siders 


NEW JERSEY 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
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Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Mrs. Milton Cunningham 

Viola Gaston 

Thomas Gradnauer 

Evelyn Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Swaim, Jr. 
Julius Wiggins 


NEW MEXICO 


Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Contributing Members 


Marvin Wolach 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Rodriguez 


Advancing Members 


Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 
Ginny St. John 
Esperanza Latimer 


NEW YORK 


Patrons 


Benjamin Friedwald 

Seymour M. Gross 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mrs. John W. Nesgood 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Max Friedman 

Robert A. Halligan 

Margaret E. Jackson 

Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 
Mario L. Santin 


Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 
Marjorie Clere 
Madge Finley 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 
Myer Lief 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Martin Sternberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Teitelbaum 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Ayling 
Mr. and Mrs, R. K. Beardsley 
Sandra Ann Le Boeuf 

Frank G. Bowe, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Bravin 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
James Conole, Jr. 

Richard W. Corcoran 

Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin 

Joan Griffing 

Jessie DeWitt 

Dr. Robert Frisina 

Loy E. Golladay 

Paul Jarrell 

Susan Krusch 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Lewis 
Dr. Glenn Lloyd 

Robert Eugene Miller 

Richard H. Myers 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Noel 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Nomeland 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pollack 
Richard J. Pokorny 

Harold H. Roach 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 
Mr. and Mrs. John Schroedel 
Claire Seltzer 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Stern 
Ruth Brown Sturm 

Dr. LeRoy Subit 

Allan E. Sussman 

Judy Tingley 

Leonard G. Zwick 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling White 


Advancing Members 


Rance Henderson 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Sustaining Member 
Kenneth Blackhurst 
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OHIO 


Benefactors 
Harry Benet 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krohngold 


Sustaining Members 

Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 

Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 

Samuel J. Sanderson 
Contributing Members 

Rev. E. F. Broberg 

Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Advancing Members 

Hilda Barber 

J. T. Carver 

Harvey J. Corson 

Elizabeth Gardner 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 

George Wm. Johnston 

Warren Livingston 

Barbara T. Myers 

William S. Mihalik 

Dick Petkovich 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Vegas 

Jack Walker 


OKLAHOMA 


Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 

Contributing Member 
Dorothy Stahmer 


OREGON 


Sustaining Member 
Helen Northrop 

Contributing Members 
Charles Bluett 
Francis L. Grote 
Baurice D. Saber 
Mr. and Mrs. George Scheler, Jr. 
Thomas A. Ulmer 

Advancing Members 
William Brelje 
Narcissa Eden 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 
John J. Kaufman 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Lidfors 
Paula Nihart 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 
Baurice D. Saber 
Ann Skalicky 
Richard Walker 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Weich 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patron 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 


Contributing Members 


Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 

Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 

Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 

Alice Romig 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 

Laura Turechek 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Harwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lawther 

Gary G. Lensbower 

Ruth G. Ludivico 

Edgar H. Shroyer 

Mary R. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 

Bodil Tvede 

Richard White 


RHODE ISLAND 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Advancing Members 
Jerrold A. Berke 
Ike Kor 
Norman Larson, Jr. 
Ray Schmitz 
Byron Stitt 


TENNESSEE 


Patrons 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Contributing Members 


Robert P. Biggs 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 

Patrick Bryant 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble C. Powers 

Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 

Betty Steed 

Evelyn Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 


TEXAS 


Patron 
S. E. Scott 


Sustaining Members 


Claire Crockett 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 


Contributing Members 
Rev. R. G. Blakely 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Kathryn Caldclueugh 
Lucille Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Crow 
Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 
Eloise Markwith 
Vivian J. Miller 
W. S. Smith 


Advancing Members 


Wm. Jefferson Bethany 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Brininstool 
Mrs. John Conn 

Jack English 

Virgil Flathouse 

Gladys Horn 

L. T. Irvin, Sr. 

Cc. L. Prestien 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 


UTAH 


Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 


Contributing Members 


Richard Brubaker 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
Elmore Collard 

Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 
Charles H. Whipple 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Burton 
Donald L. Jensen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 


VIRGINIA 


Patron 
Mrs. William Duvall, Jr. 


Sustaining Members 


Joyce K. Jeter 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis 
Obie A. Nunn 

Margaret Sprinkel 


Contributing Members 


Raymond Baker 

Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 
Mrs. Iva McConnell 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Jack O’Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Preston Smeilings 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Terry 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wright 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 


Advancing Members 


Minnie Bache 

Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 

Mr. and Mrs, Francis Bourne 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald J. Buyas 
William Dailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Sandy C. Duncan 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 
Mary P. King 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 
John Mitchiner 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 
Rex Purvis 

Lottie Riekehof 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 
Sharon Svenningsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Teta 
James Tuttle 


WASHINGTON 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 


Contributing Members 
Harold Arntzen 
Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 


Advancing Members 
Alice Acosta 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert DeVoe 
Virginia L. Diot 
Charles Dore 
Jack H. Ferris 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 
Elizabeth Montgomery 
Ray O’Donnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peterson 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 
Gerald A. Reed 


Contributing Members 


Marvin S. Rood 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 


Advancing Member 
Richard Barney 


WISCONSIN 
Benefactor 
Mrs. R. E. Yolles 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 


Contributing Members 


Kenneth F. Huff 

Clara Meredith 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Alice Donoghue 
Irene G. Dybul 
Leah Held 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Horgen 
Mrs. Lucile Olson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock 
Hilda Rickey 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scribner 
Paul Spevaelk 
Edward Weiler 

CANADA 


Advancing Members 


Chris Hawkins 
Mrs. Dorothy Benedict 
Mrs. Robert Ebersole 


Minnesota To Host Workshop 
For Youth Citizenship Development 


The Minnesota School for the Deaf will 
host the 4th Western Deaf Youth Citizen- 
ship Development Workshop, April 15-18, 
1973. Two delegates and an advisor will 
be coming from each of the 23 states 
(Western) and 35 schools for the deaf to 
participate. Approximately 200 guests 
are anticipated. 

The theme is ‘‘Extend Roles—Reach 
Goals.’’ Career Education, Religion, Hu- 
man Relations and Cultural Development 
are the areas to be introduced and dis- 
cussed. 

It is hoped that a panel of represen- 
tatives from the National Association of 
the Deaf, Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf, National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf and the International Associa- 
tion of Parents of the Deaf will be pres- 
ent. 

A banquet will be held at St. Olaf 
College in Northfield. Miss Lee Katz, 
Miss Jr. NAD, will be the guest speaker. 
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Regional State Association 
News Editors 


Region 1: Charles McKinney, South 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 29302. Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virgin Islands, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 


Region Il: Waldo Cordano, 520 Parish 
Street, Delavan, Wisc. 53115. Illinois, In- 


diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


Region III: Rev. Camille Desmarais, 
209 Forest Hill Circle, Talladega, Alabama 
35160. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 


Region IV: Mrs. Valerie Platt, 112 W. 


5150 South, Ogden, Utah 84403. Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, 


Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 


Recent Developments Among State Associations 


California: California State University 
at Northridge sponsored an Operation 
Tripod Workshop at Asilomar December 
8-10, 1972. (Tripod: Toward Rehabilita- 
tion Involvement by Parents of the Deaf) 
Over 100 participants from California, 
Arizona, Guam, Hawaii and Nevada. This 
workshop is a follow-up of the 1971 Mem- 
phis Tripod Workshop. 


California: The National Leadership 
Training Program, California State Uni- 
versity at Northridge, has received a 
seven-year 1.4 million Federal grant ex- 
tension. 


Indiana: The Indiana Association of the 
Deaf Board recently asked Governor 
Bowen not to sign Rule S-1 which is on 
his desk. Rule S-1 is a part of a bill, 
or an implementary document, passed by 
the Indiana General Assembly in 1969, 
wherein the public schools of Indiana 
are required to provide for all handi- 
capped children effective July 1, 1973. 

Exceptions were taken to certain points 
of concern for the quality of education 
for the deaf. IAD President Leslie Massey 
received a letter from Governor Bowen 
indicating that Rule S-1 will be thorough- 
ly considered before any action is taken. 
Hearings have been and will be held on 
the matter. 


Indiana: At a recent Indiana Associa- 
tion of the Deaf Board meeting a reso- 
lution was passed to promote and _ sup- 
port National Association of the Deaf 
President Pettingill’s proposal for another 
“grassroots”? National Leadership Train- 
ing Workshop similar to the one held in 
Salt Lake City in 1969. 

Indiana Association of the Deaf Board 
Secretary Gary Olsen wrote about this 
to state association presidents and secre- 
taries across the nation asking them to 
make their people’s wishes known to 
President Pettingill and the NAD Home 
Office. 


lowa: The Iowa Association of the Deaf 
Legislative Committee approached the 
Iowa Legislature Appropriations Commit- 
tee to protest cuts in the Iowa School 
for the Deaf budget. Dale Van Hemert 
is chairman. 

Callahan Jr. High School, Des Moines, 
is offering an elective class in the sign 
language. Mark Havingcost teaches the 
class. 


The Iowa Association of the Deaf helps 
provide funds to pay the interpreter of 
the noon news on an Omaha TV station. 
Janet Bourne interpreting, recently scored 
49% on the Nielsen TV rating scale. 


Kansas: The Kansas Association of the 
Deaf is offering a cash prize for the de- 
sign for the KAD seal and flag, $50 to a 
member of the KAD and $25 to a non- 
member. Competition is limited to Kansas 
deaf residents and spouses, former KAD 
deaf residents and KAD members. Dead- 
line is June 1, 1973, or take entries to 
the KAD Convention by noon, June 16, 
1973. For details write to Mrs. Jane Mc- 
Pherson, 6612 Kimball Ave., Kansas City, 
Kans., 66104. 

The KAD also will feature art and spe- 
cial interest exhibitions at the state con- 
vention in Topeka, June 15-17, 1973. 


Maryland: Emergency TTY service was 
set up at Pikesville State Police Head- 
quarters for the Washington-Baltimore 
area. 301-486-0677. Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Department and Dallas Police 
Department also provide emergency TTY 
service for the deaf. 


New Jersey: The New Jersey Associa- 
tion of the Deaf have formed a Total 
Communication Petition Committee to 
present petitions to the New Jersey State 
Legislature to have total communication 
in all the schools of New Jersey for deaf 
children. Albert Barnabei is chairman. 


New York: Interpreters Act passed by 
New York Legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller. Whenever any 
deaf person is party to a criminal pro- 
ceeding of any nature, or witness there- 
in, the Court shall appoint a qualified 
interpreter of the deaf sign language. 
Services charged to the county within 
which court is situated. Effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1973. 


New York: Deafness Research and 
Training Center announces plans for a 
National Cable Television Cooperative to 
produce television programs especially 
for deaf audiences—initiated in late Jan- 
uary 1973. 

New York: The Empire State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf is urging the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Commission to Study 
the Problems and Needs of the Deaf. 
Governor’s Temporary State Commission, 
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first established in 1937, deemed unsatis- 
factory. 


Oklahoma: A _ bi-regional (Texas and 
Oklahoma) Tripod Workshop will be held 
in Oklahoma City March 9-11, 1973. Ra- 
mada Inn, N.E. Expressway. Sponsored 
by CSUN. 


Oregon: The Parents Association for 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children of 
Eugene in cooperation with members of 
the Eugene Chapter of Registered Inter- 
preters of the Deaf and the Eugene Chap- 
ter of the Oregon Association of the Deaf 
presented a Deafness Orientation program 
to about 30 city and county law enforce- 
ment officers on November 20, 1972. 


Oregon: The Education Committee of 
the Oregon Association of the Deaf re- 
cently issued a public endorsement of total 
communication. 


Texas: The Texas Legislative Council 
put out a colorful informative brochure 
on the problems and needs of the hear- 
ing impaired entitled, “Dear Mr. Em- 
ployer, This Is What the Deaf Can Do.’ 
For a copy write to Mr. Ralph White, 
Chairman, Texas Commission for the Deaf, 
1301 38th St., Austin, Texas 78705. 


Texas: Texas Association of the Deaf 
Cookbook Recipes coming. February was 
deadline. Texas cooks. Write to Mrs. 
Norma Hensley, 2704 Rae Dell, Austin, 
Texas 78704. 


USA: 20th Century Fox changed the 
title of a new movie. Carl Kirchner, presi- 
dent of the national Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf, wrote to the studio 
about the title “Dummy.” The studio 
notified Mr. Kirchner that they will change 
the title. 


USA: The Communicative Skills Pro- 
gram (CSP) of the NAD has been given 
a five-year extension grant by the HEW. 
Terrence J. O’Rourke is director. 

Virginia: The Virginia Council for the 
Deaf was established November 28, 1972, 
with the appointment of fourteen persons 
by Governor Linwood Holton. A_ pro- 
posed budget of $55,000 was submitted 
to the Virginia General Assembly. 


State Association Presidents 


ALABAMA: Robert W. Cunningham, 556 Zin- 
nia Lane, Birmingham, Alabama 35215 

ARIZONA: James G. Goodson, 1708 North 15th 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

ARKANSAS: Bryan G. Caldwell, First Vice 
President (acting president), 1124 Peyton 
Street, Little Rock, Ark, 72204 

CALIFORNIA: Kyle Workman, 3317 West 166th 
Street, Torrance, California 90504 

COLORADO: Milton D. Belcher, 724 East 
Kiowa, Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903 

FLORIDA: Charles R. Stanley, 6666 Burpee 
Drive South, Jacksonville, Florida 32210 

GEORGIA: Walter Brown, 1430 West Peachtree 
Street, Pershing Point Building, Suite 615-16, 
Atianta, Georgia 30309 

IDAHO: Robert Jones, 1723 South Atlantic 
Street, Boise, Idaho 83702 

ILLINOIS: John B. Davis, 9501 North Tripp, 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 

INDIANA: Leslie Massey, 3912 North Audubon 
Road, Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 

IOWA: Donald Irwin, 211 Test Street, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 51501 

KANSAS: Billy Nedrow, 2509 North 48th Ter- 
race, Kansas City, Kansas 66104 

KENTUCKY: Dickie Vickers, 6083 #1, Sebree 
Drive, Florence, Kentucky 41042 
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LOUISIANA: Anthony Mowad, P. O. Box 574, 
Oakdale, Louisiana 71463 

MARYLAND: Leon Auerbach, 7112 Adelphi 
Road, Hyattsville, Maryland 20782 

MICHIGAN: Durward Young, 3818 Quincy 
Street, Hudsonville, Michigan 49426 

MINNESOTA: Lloyd Moe, 1211 East 6th Street, 
Duluth, Minnesota 55805 

MISSISSIPPI: William B. Smith, 26 Bayou View 
Drive, Gulfport, Mississippi 39601 

MISSOURI: Gerald R. Graner, 339 Calvert Ave- 
nue, Webster Groves, Missouri 63119 

MONTANA: James Pederson, Box 423, Black 
Eagle, Montana 59414 

NEBRASKA: Delbert Erickson, 3819 North 100 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska 68134 

NEVADA: Eugene A. Sullivan, 2837 East 
Hickey Avenue, North Las Vegas, Nevada 
89030 

NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION: 
John F. Spellman, 19 Edgemere Drive, 
Cranston, Rhode Island 02905 


NEW JERSEY: Edgar Bloom, Jr., 1430 Dunn 
Parkway, Mountainside, New Jersey 07092 
NEW YORK: Richard Corcoran, 9 Marion Ave- 
nue, South Glen Falls, New York 12801 

NORTH CAROLINA: Ralph P. Crutchfield, 
2640 Lomond Street, S.E., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 27107 

NORTH DAKOTA: Philip Frelich, 615 3rd 
Avenue, Devils Lake, North Dakota 58301 

OHIO: Dick Petkovich, 1636 Eddington Drive, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 44118 

OKLAHOMA: Martin Shipman, 218 Marshall, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

OREGON: George Scheler, Jr., 3418 S. W. 125th 
Street, Beaverton, Oregon 97005 

PENNSYLVANIA: Charles E. Boyd, 109 Brit- 
tany Drive, Chalfont, Penna. 18914 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Mrs. Helen Maddox, P. 
O. Box 486, Taylors, South Carolina 29687 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Norman Larson, Jr., 701 
East 18th Street, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
57105 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Affiliated Member Organizations 


Tapco Ciao Or UNG DeGs onc case ktocmds taweeeew\enwansedesesesctes Alabama 
Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf ................----..-- California 
Walley ‘Siler (otlp Gr UNG ODL oc cee enone san lad bes eelnaueaexauvenwesse ses California 
COMrAdO Goringe Ses Cis sine cccaieccncsnasescats ccsaveasesseseeced Colorado 
Silent; Athlete itis OF DGNVE? «2 2p dcacsccdce dni sadscacaiegaiseuatesaceane Colorado 
Hartford: Club-ot the Deat> THCY o:cbo wo cee dencway ceney es deccceus séen Connecticut 


Block G. Lettermen’s Club .......-...--- 


ERO etree eee ee District of Columbia 


Southtown -Clup:or -the -Déabs <<. seca s. cceadees dots cose casusdesetccsdsccs Illinois 
Cedarloo:-Clubv or. the: Beat o-sacccedaticc coscccaciocvaccseozccses soheccke cad Iowa 
Sidis Cig SHGUG Cut Oso ac at andsas acne nceuiecencascesvaes veers ceeees lowa 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. ................-....- Kansas 
Wichite Assoeintion @f (he Deae soc cov ccc cci csc cc cesens sce veoesdasece keds Kansas 
Maine: Mission: ior the Dear issues es). in oc nidacdsesiascsacueeccckeccee's Maine 


Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children .. Maryland 


FUN MNGUS HRS ANC. cha caScanestcewocsesxaGncdeacvancGusuvsudisacdccuds Maryland 
Ordnoy DOs Giles, 100. pets acante assedewtesueseedagkebenceence Massachusetts 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing __....._...........-..--..--- Michigan 
Motor City ASSOCIBUON OFANG TOROL 5 si. occcen nck nage aacbenedcdaacecsese Michigan 
United: for ‘Total, ‘(Commutication <.6220-<22esaceack scatecuccceduszacseese Michigan 
Charles Thompson Meriorial Tall ..ccnc sous does oncsocensccwendiwense ss Minnesota 
CHtlds COREG BUG SOUED << cod: cacaen ce cocnse tencemiesaaeeueacienneceews Mississippi 
Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ...............-....- Missouri 
OL; LULS UE NOME ocncowaoGdeaumuawauwbvwdewnse cadccowaskh deceen dances Missouri 
LINCOM IBN WD «tog cg: Aon keocideenai aque sdshasedenglebasiceeohaaese Nebraska 
Omaha Club: of the- Deak ici. soca ce wesc ches eckee tee sendasceesescbeee Nebraska 
Lone: Island. Club’ of ‘the: ‘Dears Ines cs. <cisccccacdscd-cucecescoxsadace New York 
Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf ..............2...2-22 220. c eens neste New York 
Staten: Island Clubof Deal: . acco oceoous cose cde tseeel ik cek cede sewacce New York 
Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc. ...............-.--.-.---- New York 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students ...............-.- New York 
New York Society for tie DCal sc... once ceca cia cee nc sees caneesseeensas New York 
Union uenaue of the Deal, Ins oak accion ciccesetecandsusnssseacceeta New York 
Cleveland Association of ie oe00 = oicc. cone coc nereeececnevivsvesedeacastecsss Ohio 
Portland WASsOGTALION: OF THE DCAl ccccccccicud ncccuencdbaccdaccsccecaunsud Oregon 
Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf ..........-...---.---.--.-.- Pennsylvania 


Providence Club for the Deaf .......----- 


Greater Greenville Silents Club 


Dea Bs ats Mees oe 2 Rhode Island 


Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association of the Deaf _............-.- Tennessee 
Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. ...........-.----.-.-- Tennessee 
Dallas AssociahioniOliine DEA! ceca. on se fceeen sie Se tease es caches ce capeceao sew Texas 
Daiias: Council 108 s6alec oo. eon axthhosccudeod cuenudmecvadeast Jdaucensausada Texas 
Houston -Association-or- thet Deal ...2.< docs cscdewcswiantccasoscsasassfaciawcs Texas 
PACROnG Gay OU Te GORE sods chvnunua ccnke dace anal eeReodtacatvescadane Virginia 


Charleston Association of Deaf ......__-- 


Wheeling Association of the Deaf 


Madison Association of the Deaf 


Puget Sound Association of Deaf -......- 
Chippewa Valley Association of Deaf --_- 


sivicaacdesaeschechscstsads West Virginia 
Eo NETRA eh West Virginia 
Dies ache coe oust wa wets cases Washington 
ase oed sis tee ese uate oe aew Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 


2 Wie er hose dinate e eet Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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TENNESSEE: Robert Lawson, 709 Barclay 
Drive S. E., Knoxville, Tennessee 37920 


TEXAS: Ralph H. White, 2504 Bluffview Drive, 
Austin, Texas 78704 

ene ee “- 8 pz 

UTAH: W. David Mortensen, 460 West 5720 
South, Murray, Utah 84107 


VIRGINIA: Mrs. Bernard W. Moore, 326 Rose- 
neath Road, Richmond, Virginia 23221 


WASHINGTON STATE: John O’Brien, 811 
137th Avenue, N.E., Foothill Terrace Apts. 
#201, Bellevue, Washington 98005 


WEST VIRGINIA: Charles G. Weiner, 1509 
Foster Place, Steubenville, Ohio 43952 


WISCONSIN: Leonard J. Peacock, 510 Racine 
Street, Delavan, Wisconsin 53115 


State Conventions 


Alabama Association of the Deaf 
June 14-16, 1973 
Mobile, Admiral Semmes Hotel 


Arkansas Association of the Deaf 
June 29-30, 1973 
Location ? 


California Association of the Deaf 
August 31, September 1-3, 1973 
Sacramento 


Colorado Association of the Deaf 
August 10-12, 1973 
Fraser 


Empire State Association of the Deaf 
August 8-11, 1973 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Florida Association of the Deaf 
June 22-23, 1973 
Cypress Gardens, Sheraton Motor Hotel 


Illinois Association of the Deaf 
August 17-19, 1973 
Chicago, Sherman House 


Indiana Association of the Deaf 
June 8-10, 1973 
Merrillville, Ind., Holiday Inn 


Kansas Association of the Deaf 
June 15-17, 1973 
Topeka, Ramada Inn (Downtown) 


Kentucky Association of-the Deaf 
June 6-9, 1973 
Danville, Kentucky School for the Deaf 


Louisiana Association of the Deaf 
June 14-16, 1973 
Alexandria, Ramada Inn 


Maryland Association of the Deaf 
Sept. 7-8, 1973 
Ocean City, Sea Scape Motel 


Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
August 3-5, 1973 
Duluth 


Mississippi Association of the Deaf 
June 8-9, 1973 
Jackson 


Montana Association of the Deaf 
June 15-17, 1973 
Lewistown 


Nebraska Association of the Deaf 
August 3-5, 1973 
Fremont 


New Jersey Association of the Deaf 
June 22-24, 1973 
Point Pleasant, Beacon Manor Hotel 
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Oklahoma Association of the Deaf South Dakota Association of the Deaf 
June 22-24, 1973 June 22-24, 1973 
Oklahoma City Aberdeen, Holiday Inn 
Oregon Association of the Deaf Texas Association of the Deaf 
June 8-10, 1973 July 19-23, 1973 
B-averton Waco, Waco Plaza Hotel 
Punnsylvania Society for the Advance- ; pens 

wnent of the Deaf Washington State Association of the Deaf 
August 17-18, 1973 June 1416, 1973 
Seranton Tacoma, Sherwood Inn 
South Carolina Association of the Deaf Wisconsin Association of the Deaf 
August 9-11, 1973 June 28-30, July 1, 1973 
Anderson Elkhart Lake, Schwartz Hotel 


TEXAS DEAF LIONS SHOW APPRECIATION—At a November 7, 1972, dinner meeting observing the third 
anniversary of their Charter Night and first annual Award Night, the Dal-Tar Lions, representing the 
deaf community of Dallas-Fort Worth area, showed appreciation to a company and two individuals with 
plaques citing their various services to the deaf. Pictured, left to right are: Dal-Tar President Herbert 
S. Picou of Corsicana, Texas; Superintendent Kenneth Stone of Meisel Photochrome Corporation of Dallas; 
Ms. Elizabeth Carlton, Director of Services for the Adult Deaf at Callier Hearing and Speech Center in 
Dallas; Ralph White, a specialist with the Texas Rehabilitation Commission at Austin, Texas; and Ms. 
Carolyn Davis, a skilled interpreter who interpreted the evening program. Meisel Photochrome Corporation 
of Dallas was awarded “Employer Award In Hiring The Deaf’ plaque. Ms. Carlton was the recipient of a 
plaque citing her ‘Distinguished Service To The Deaf of Texas.” Mr. White was recognized as ’’Texas 
Deaf Citizen of The Year.’’ President Picou and Mr. White are deaf. Dal-Tar Lions Club is the third 
such club composed of deaf men; there are two such other clubs in Lions International—the Ephpheta 
Lions of Austin, Texas, and the Potomac Lions of Alexandria, Virginia. 
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PHOENIX MAIL HANDLER—Margaret Burnet, shown above with Foreman of the Mails Bob Melton, is 
one of the 23 deaf workers involved in a new hiring program at the Phoenix (Ariz.) Main Post Office. 
The project to employ deaf mail handlers began October 17, 1972. 
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Rehabilitation Counselors 
Working With The Deaf 


(Compiled by William E. Woodrick, Direc- 
tor Orientation to Deafness Program, 
University of Tennessee) 


* Indicates Coordinator/Supervisor or State level con- 
sultant with responsibilities for services to deaf 
persons. 


ALABAMA: *Charles Ryals, Supervisor, 2129 E. 
South Blvd., Montgomery, Ala. 36111 

R. Phillip James, Voc. Rehab. Service, P. O. Box 
2388, Muscle Shoals, Ala. 35660 

Byron Goodwin, Voc. Rehab. Service, 407 Gov- 
ernors Drive, Huntsville, Ala. 35801 

Alan R. Markeles, Voc. Rehab. Service, 621 S. 
18th St., Birmingham, Ala. 35233 

Earl G. Lindsey, Voc. Rehab. Service, 2127 E. 
South Blvd., Montgomery, Ala. 36111 

John Blankenship, Voc. Rehab. Service, P. O. 
Drawer 36, Talladega, Ala. 35160 

Roy T. Bouler, Voc. Rehab. Service, P. O. Draw- 
er 36, Talladega, Ala. 35160 

William R. Haig, Voc. Rehab. Service, 1870 Pleas; 
ant Ave., Mobile, Ala. 36617 


ALASKA: *Tom Buckner, Supervisor, Voc. Rehab., 
Se mncney Bldg., 338 Denali St., Anchorage, Alaska 
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ARIZONA: *Norman J. Rash, Supervisor, Div. of 
Voc. Rehab., 55 E. Thomas Rd., Suite 101, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85007 

Judy Taussing, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 55 E. Thomas 
Rd., Suite 101, Phoenix, Ariz. 85007 

Edward Elin, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 55 E. Thomas 
Rd., Suite 101, Phoenix, Ariz. 85007 


ARKANSAS: *Robert Firestone, Acting Coordinator, 
Counseling Information & Referral Center for the 
Deaf, 316 Izard St., Little Rock, Ark. 77201 

W. L. Brock, Audiology & Speech Center, 2400 W. 
Markham, Little Rock, Ark. 72205 

Jodell Pitts, Counseling Information & Referral 
Center, 316 Izard St., Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
Mary Lou Harrell, Counseling Information & Re- 
fret Center, 316 Izard St., Little Rock, Ark. 72201 
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Ed Franklin, Counseling Information & Referral 
Center, 316 Izard St., Little Rock, Ark, 72201 


CALIFORNIA: *Ronald E. Reese, Coordinator, Serv- 
ices to Deaf Persons, St. Dept. of Rehab., 714 P 
Street, Rm. 424, Sacramento, Calif. 95814 D 

Dale Dodds, Calif. Sch. for the Deaf, 2601 Warring 
St., Rm. 103, Bldg. Bé, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 

Douglas Keane (RCD), 1111 Jackson Street, Oak- 
land, Calif. 94607 

Richard Wright (RCD), 515 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 94102 

Nancy Gressley (RCD), 935 Ruff Drive, San Jose, 


Calif. 95110 
Tony De La Torre (RCD), 2550 Mariposa St., 
Program), 520 Ken- 


Rm. 2000, Fresno, Calif. 93721 

Claire Adams (RCD—School 
tucky St., Rm. 4, Bakersfield, Calif. 93305 

Ann Glass (RCD), 723 E Street, Sacramento, 
Calif. 95814 

William Nutter (RCD), 421 North Brookhurst, 
Suite 124, Anaheim, Calif. 92801 

Barbara Kuykendall (RCD—Counselor Associate), 
6848 Magnolia Ave., Suite 5, Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Phil Davis (RCD), 1350 Front Street, Rm. 4053, 
San Diego, Calif. 92101 

Merle Fox (RCD), 411 E. Canon Perdido St., Rm. 
10, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93101 

Laurie Gaunt (RCD), 11414 Old River School Rd., 
Downey, Calif. 90241 

Boyed Hudnall (RCD), SELACO Program, 11044 S. 
Brookshire Ave., Downey, Calif. 90241 

Joan Abramson (RCD), 107 So. Broadway, Rm. 
7005, Los Angeles, Calif. 90012 

Barbara Noble (RCD), 6060 W. Manchester, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 90045 

John Pacuska (RCD), 230 East 4th St., 
Beach, Calif. 90812 

Andrea Reeder (RCD), 711 East Walnut St., Rm. 
401, Pasadena, Calif. 91101 

Leo Fecht (RCD), 6931 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, 
Calif. 91405 


COLORADO: Chester O. Brunson, 1424 North Han- 
cock Ave., W-4, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80903 
Sherry L. Peterson, 118 Social Services Bldg., 
1575 Sherman St., Denver, Colo. 80203 
Van Scheppach, School for the Deaf & Blind, Kiowa 
& Institute, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80903 


Long 


CONNECTICUT: Personnel serve all clients, no spe- 
cific personnel with major responsibility for services 
with deaf people. 


DELAWARE: *Robert Riale, Voc. Rehab. Service, 
201 Possum Park Rd., Bldg. B, Suite 1, Newark, 
Delaware 19711 

Louvann Simpson, Voc. Rehab. Service, 201 Possum 
Park Rd., Bldg. B, Suite 1, Newark, Delaware 19711 


FLORIDA: *Harry H. geet State Supervisor, 
Div. of Voc. Rehab. 254 Charley Johns Bldg., 725 
So. Bronough St., Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 

Donald C. Wendell, Div, of Voc. Rehab., 555 E. 
Church St., Bartow, Fla. 33830 

Gloria L. Griffin, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1077 Mason 
Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla. 32017 

Paul S. Kushner, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 3520 W. 
Broward Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33312 

Russell A, Graham, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 2072 Vic- 
toria Ave., Ft. Myers, Fla. 33901 
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Joyce D. Tullis, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 825 NW 23 
Ave., Gainesville, Fla. 32601 

Eugene Stockton, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 577 College 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 32204 

Irving Hendrix, Jr., Div. of Voc, Rehab., 1350 
Northwest -12th Ave., Rm. 118, Miami, Fla. 33136 

William G. Orlando, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 934 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Orlando, Fla. 32803 

George H. Wood, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 619 N. Cove 
Blvd., Panama City, Fla. 32401 

Anise M. Weller, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1741 N. 
Palafox St., Pensacola, Fla. 32501 

Harry J. Speir, Jr., Div. of Voc Rehab., 1229 
Florida Ave., Rockledge, Fla. 32955 

O. C. Matthews, Div. of Voc. Rehab., St. Peters- 
burg State Office Bldg., 252 Mirror Lake Dr., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 33701 

Donald R. Evan, Div. of Voc. Rehab., St. Peters- 
burg State Office Bldg., 252 Mirror Lake Dr., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 33701 

Leo B. Fink, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 750 So. Orange 
Ave., Sarasota, Fla. 33577 

John W. Justl, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 136 So. Bro- 
nough St., Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 

Robert Ares, Div, of Voc, Rehab., 4809 No. Ar- 
menia, Tampa, Fla. 33603 

Thomas E. Hicks, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 2711 Ex- 
change Ct., West Palm Beach, Fla. 33401 

Stephen F. Greene, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Fla. 


School for the Deaf and Blind, P. O. Box 1209, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 32084 

Harry C. Anderson, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Fla. 
School for the Deaf and Blind, P. O. Box 1209, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 32084 

Mary A. Gilchrest, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Fla. 
School for the Deaf and Blind, P. O. Box 1209, 


St. Augustine, Fla. 32084 


GEORGIA: *Jack Claxton, Services for the Blind 
and Other Sensory Handicapped, 601 A State Office 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, 30334 

Tom Lawrie, Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 30124 

Bill Adams, Georgia School for the Deaf., Cave 
Spring, Ga. 30124 

Dale Gibson, Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 30124 

Steve Sligar, Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 30124 


Jim Perry, Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 30124 
Judy Edmondson, Georgia School for the Deaf, 


Cave Spring, Ga. 30124 (Bus. Teacher) 

Jack Mount, Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 30124 (Upholstery Inst.) 

Russ Royston, Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring, Ga. 30124 (Body & Fender Inst.) 

Horrace Waters, Georgia School for the Deaf, 
Cave Spring, Ga. 30124 (Work Adj. Inst.) 


GUAM: *Francisca T. 


Reyes, Casework Supervisor, 
Div. of Voc. 


Rehab., Agana, Guam 


HAWAII: Patrick Higa, Voc. Rehab. Division, 1150 
So. King St., Rm. 406, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 


IDAHO: *Merl Eden, Area Supervisor, 1039 Blue 
Lakes Blvd. No., Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 

*F, Pat Young, Case Service Supervisor, 1501 
McKinning, Boise, Idaho 83704 . 
Ron Jones, State School for the Deaf & Blind, 
Gooding, Idaho 83330 


ILLINOIS: *Robert E. Griffith, Deaf & Hard of 
Hearing Program, 227 So. 7th St., Springfield, IIli- 
nois 62706 : 

Peter Berletich, Deaf & Hard of Hearing Services, 
6445 Northwestern Ave., Chicago, III. 60615 

Paul R. Cantwell, Deaf & Hard of Hearing Serv- 
ices, 1525 E. Hdye Park Blvd., Chicago, III, 60615 

Phillip A. Kerr, Deaf & Hard of Hearing Services, 
6445 Northwestern Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60615 } 

Charles W. Martin, Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Services, 227 So. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 62706 

Catherine M. Munro, Deaf Hard of Hearing 
Services, 1050 Prospect Plaza, Chicago, III. 60056 

David Spanjer, Deaf & Hard of pestle Services, 
Rm. 1020, 160 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, III, 60601 


INDIANA: *Don M._ Shaffer, Su 
Special Projects, 1017 
Ind. 46204 

Al Parnes, Deaf & Special Projects, 801 
Blidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Donna Cracraft, Deaf & Special 
Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 


rvisor, Deaf & 
Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, 


Illinois 
Projects, 801 


IOWA: *James H. Hanson, Deaf & Hard of Hear- 
ing, 801 Bankers Trust Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 50309 

Janet Dillingham, Des Moines Area Office, 305 
Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 50309 

Richard Hagen, Council Bluffs Area Office, 24 S. 
7th St., Council Bluffs, lowa 51501 

Elmer LaBranche, Cedar Rapids Area _ Office, 
400 Mullin Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 

Ernest Pines, lowa St. Voc. Rehab. Ctr., 1029 
Des Moines St., Des Moines, lowa 50316 

Elaine Szymoniak, lowa St. Voc. Rehab. Ctr., 
1029 Des Moines St., Des Moines, lowa 50316 


KANSAS: *W. T. Baker, Chief of Rehab. Services, 
Div. of Voc. Rehab., State Office Bldg., Topeka, 
Kansas 66612 

Kenneth Morganfield, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 906 N. 
17th St., Kansas City, Kan. 66102 

B. J. Moore, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 518 East Pine, 
Wichita, Kan. 67214 


KENTUCKY: Faye Best, Rehab. Services, Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 40422 

Stephen T. Allen, Rehab. Services, Kentucky School 
for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 40422 

Marian Spencer, Rehab. Services, Kentucky School 
for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 40422 s 


LOUISIANA: *L. F. Taylor, Supervisor, Services for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 
311 State Office Bldg., 122 St. John St., Monroe, 
La. 71201 

Tommy Patton, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 302 Jeffer- 
son St., Lafayette, La. 70501 

David Myers, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 2824 Dauphine 
St., New Orleans, La. 70117 

E. J. Butler, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., P. O. Box 
44371, Baton Rouge, La. 70804 


MAINE: Plan to add one counselor with major re- 
sponsibility for services with deaf persons. 


MARYLAND: *Edward T. Kilcullen, Supervisor, 
Services for the Deaf, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Mary- 
land St. Dept. of Educ., P. O. Box 8717, Friend- 
ship International Airport, Baltimore, Md. 21240 

Richard Clark, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Maryland Sf. 
Dept. of Educ., P. O. Box 8717, Friendship Inter- 
national Airport, Baltimore, Md. 21240 

Louise Milligan, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Maryland 
St. Dept. of Educ., P. O. Box 8717, Friendship 
International Airport, Baltimore, Md, 21240 

Norma Buemi, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Maryland St. 
Dept. of Educ., P. O. Box 8717, Friendship Inter- 
national Airport, Baltimore, Md. 21240 


MASSACHUSETTS: *Clifford Lawrence, Consultant, 
16 Clark Road, Andover (Ballard Vale), Mass. 01810 

Anne B. Hagan, Asst. Supervisor, 30 Court Square, 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


MICHIGAN: *John B. Roraback, Coordinator, Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Programs, Voc. Rehab., Box 
1016, Lansing, Michigan 48904 
Pete Shuart, Vocational Rehab., 1336 W. Carpenter 
Rd., Flint, Mich. 48505 
Curt Robbins, Vocational 
Detroit, Mich. 48216 


MINNESOTA: *Harry A. Goddard, Senior Counselor, 
Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1821 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 55104 

Henry F. Howard, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1745 Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Shirley E. Crowe, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1821 Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Carl Bryngelson, Sr. Counselor, 1821 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 f 

Lynn Carrol, Counselor Aid, 1821 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 55104 


MISSISSIPPI: *Carl Isbell, Area Supervisor, Suite 
1303, Walter Sillers Bldg., P. O. Box 1698, Jackson, 
Miss. 39205 

Joel Peeler, Div. of Voc. Rehab., Suite 1306, Walter 
Sillers Bldg., P. O. Box 1698, Jackson, Miss. 39205 

James Booth, Div. of Voc. Rehab., P. O. Box 1567, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 39401 : 

Richard Megginson, Allied Enterprises, Inc., 613 
Pegram Dr., Tupelo, Miss. 38801 

James M. Hancock, Miss. School for the Deaf, 
Hwy. 55-N, Jackson, Miss. 39216 


MISSOURI: *James E. 


Rehab., 3132 Trumbull, 


University 


Etter, Sp. Services Sec. of 


Voc. Rehab., 1618 Missouri Blvd., Jefferson City, 
Mo. 65101 
Charles Bland, Mo. Sch. for the Deaf, Fulton, 
Mo. 65251 
Arpad deKallos, Voc. 2502 «S. 


Rehab. Agency, 
Brentwood Blvd., Brentwood, Mo. 63144 
Joan Henderson, Mo. Sch. for the Deaf, Fulton, 


Mo. 65251 
James Klever, Mo. Sch, for the Deaf, 
William Welch, Voc. Rehab. Agency, Room G-11, 


Mo. 65251 
State Office Bldg., 615 East 13 Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 65106 


Fulton, 


MONTANA: *Paul Campanello, Coordinator, 
Rehab. Agency, Missoula, Montana 59801 


NEBRASKA: Plan to add personnel with major re- 
sponsibility for services with deaf persons. 


Voc. 


NEVADA: *Lloyd B. Mack, Jr., Temporary Super- 
visor, No Address 

Lucinda Guernsey, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1050 Mat- 
ley Lane, Reno, Nev. 89502 

Phil Nissen, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 112 West Wy- 
oming, Las Vegas; Nev. 89102 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: *Clifford A. Lawrence, Consult- 
ant in Deafness, 105 Loudon Rd., Concord, N.H. 03301 

Peter E. Clarke, NHDVR-Manchester Dist. Office, 
130 Silver St., Manchester, N.H. 03101 


NEW JERSEY: *Martha J. Fischer, Program De- 
velopment Specialist, N.J. Rehab. Comm., Labor & 
Lag A te Rm. 1005, John Fitch Plaza, Trenton, 

‘Ruth Stein, N.J. Rehab. Comm., 7 Glenwood Ave., 
East Orange, N.J. 07017 


NEW MEXICO: *Warren Alexander, Supervisor, New 
Mexico Sch. for the Deaf, P. O. Box 1830, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 87501 


NORTH CADOLINA: *F. babs A Kemp, Program 
Specialist for Communicative isorders, Div. of 
Voc. Rehab., P. O. Box 26053, Raleigh, N.C. 27611 

George Abbott, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 155 Biltmore 
Ave., Asheville, N.C. 28801 

Lupton Wood, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 219 East Blvd., 
Box 3896, Charlotte, N.C. 28203 

Keith S. Smith, Voc. Rehab. Facility, N.C. Sch. 
for the Deaf, Box 16, Morganton, N.C. 28 

Walter B. Noble, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 11 South 
Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N.C. 27603 

Robert Dunning, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 2701 No. 
Cherry St., Box N-12, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27105 

Kerdis E. Meeks, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 914 N. Elm 
St., Greensboro, N.C. 27401 
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Leonard M. Ernest, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 212 W. 
Fifth St., Greenville, N.C. 27834 

Joseph Schaefer, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1601 Owen 
Dr., Fayetteville, N.C. 28304 

Ralph Stegall, Jr., Program Dir., Voc. Rehab. 
Facility, North Carolina School for the Deaf, Box 16, 
Morganton, N.C. 28655 

Eva Butler, Voc. Rehab. Facility, N.C. School for 
the Deaf, Box 16, Morganton, N.C. 28655 

*Earl Elkins, Voc. Rehab. Facility, N.C. School 
for the Deaf, Box 16, Morganton, N.C, 28655 

Robert Markman (Dr.), Psychologist, von Rehab. 
Facility, N.C. School for the Deaf, Box 16, Mor- 
ganton, N.C. 28655 

Carroll Pritchard, Voc. Rehab. Facility, N.C. 
School for the Deaf, Box 16, Morganton, N.C. 28655 


NORTH DAKOTA: George Saiki, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 
416 Minot Federal Savings & Loan, Minot, N.D. 58701 


OHIO: *Francis J. Gattas, Program Specialist, Deaf 
& Hard of Hearing, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 4656 
Heaton Road, Columbus, Ohio 43229 

Heidi C. Wilsbach, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 1450 Secor 
Rd., Rm. 202, Toledo, Ohio 43607 

Audrey Ferguson, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 1450 Secor 
Rd., Rm. 202, Toledo, Ohio 43607 

John Sederwall, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., Gross Bldg., 
2nd Floor, 325 S. Main St., Akron, Ohio 44319 

Vivian Geltz, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 470 Citizens 
sav inas Bldg., 110 Central Plaza, So., Canton, Ohio 
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Marcella Galitsky, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 3119 Mar- 
ket St., Rm. 223, Youngstown, Ohio 44507 

Cheryl Henderson, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 3119 Mar- 
ket St., Rm. 223, Youngstown, Ohio 44507 

Charles T. Bryan, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 517 S. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Paula Stephens, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 517 S. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Tanya Huffman, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 26 Stimp- 
son, Athens, Ohio 45701 

Dorothy J. Snyder, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 925 En- 
quirer Bldg., 617 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

N. Leah DeVaux, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 925 Enquirer 
Bldg., 617 Vine St., Cincinnati Ohio 45202 

Joan K. Baughman, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 601 Rei- 
bold Bidg., 117 S. Main St., Dayton, Ohio 45402 

Richard Thompson, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 708 Na- 
tional Bank Bidg., Market and Main Streets, Lima, 
Ohio 45801 

Jeanne Manning, Bur. of Voc. Rehab., 308 Detroit- 


bic Sa Bldg., 14805 Detroit Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 
4410 


OKLAHOMA: C. Glen Miller, nova Services, P. O. 
Box 26768, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73126 
Waldo Wilson, Rehab. Services, Amer, Fidelity 
meet Rm. 212, 101 W. Grant, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
W. T. Hodges, Rehab. Services, Admin. Bldg., 
Rm. 201, Box 3586, Chickasha, Okla. 73018 


OREGON: 
Admin. 
97310 


*Elsie Forrest, Program Manager, VRD, 
Office, 680 Cottage St., N.E., Salem, Ore. 
Ron Spendal, Voc. 


Rehab., 115 S.W. 4th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 97204 


Ruth Sandefur, Voc. Rehab., 115 S.W. 4th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 97204 

Lois Tollefson, Voc. Rehab. Facility, 2866 Center 
St., N.E., Salem, Ore. 97310 

Roma Cline, Voc. Rehab., 687 Cottage St., N.E., 
Salem, Ore. 97310 

I. Joe Rutte, Voc, Rehab., Rm. 303, State Office 
Bldg., 165 E. 7th Ave., Eugene, Ore. 97401 


PENNSYLVANIA: *Donald R. Gallion, Rehab. Spe- 
cialist, Rm. 1315, Labor and Industry Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 17120 


Eugene McSweeney, Voc. Rehab., Pittsburgh State 
Office Bldg., 300 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 

Philip Economos, Voc. Rehab., Pittsburgh State 
Office Blidg., 300 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 

Terry Arnold, Voc. Rehab., 136 Kline Village, 25th 
& Market Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 17104 

William Crew, Voc. Rehab., 1062 Lancaster Ave., 
Rosemont, Pa. 19010 

David Clark, Voc. Rehab., 670 W. 36th St., Erie 


Pa. 16508 

Bag 8 Kopp, 13 E. South Street, Wilkes-Barre, 
a 

Mary P. Gallagher, Voc. Rehab., Philadelphia 


State Office Bldg., Broad & Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19130 

Peter Ryan, Voc. ers 5820-26 Old York Rd., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 

Steve Oparnico, Jr., we Rehab., 241 
St., Johnstown, Pa. 15901 

Andrew Coulston, Voc. Rehab., 136 cline Village, 
25th & Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 17104 


Franklin 


PUERTO RICO: *Jose F. Quintero, State Coordi- 
nator, Voc. Rehab., O. Box 1118, Hato Rey, 
Puerto Rico 00919 

Ivelisses Rodriquez, Voc. Rehab., P. O. Box 


1118, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 


RHODE ISLAND: *George H. or Voc. Rehab., 
40 Fountain St., Providence, R.I. 0290 


SOUTH CAROLINA: *Larry M. Harrelson, Program 
Spee ialiets Rm. 205, 1001 Main St., Columbia, S.C. 
2920 

J. Kenneth Hall, Cedar Spring Rehab. Facility, 
S.C. School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S.C. 29302 

J. Charlie McKinney, S.C. School for the Deaf, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 29302 

Steven O. Crain, S.C. School for the Deaf, Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. 29302 

Robert C. McEntire, Jr., Rehab. Eval, Ctr., S.C. 
Opportunity School, West Columbia, S.C. 29169 

Kenneth L. Coftis, Voc. Rehab., Academy Bldg., 
2 Hampton Ave., Aba ad lal S.C. 29601 

William G. Bates, Voc. Rehab., P. O. Drawer 
1866, Anderson, S.C. 29621 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: *John Ellefson, Vocational Rehab. 


Office, P. O. Box 1105, Sioux Falls, $.D. 57101 


TENNESSEE: *Jerry W. Christopher, Director, Div. 
of Voc. Rehab., 1808 West End Bldg., Rm. 1400, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 

James Waynick, Voc. Rehab., 1701 21st Ave., So., 
Nashville, Tenn. 37212 . 

Neal Newland, Voc. Rehab., Rm. 802, State Office 
Bldg., 170 N. Main, Memphis, Tenn. 38103 

Clarence E. Thomas, Voc. Rehab., Rm. 802, State 
Office Bldg., 170 N. Main, Memphis, Tenn. 38103 

Rosita Pacto, Whitehall Medical Center, Rm. T-103, 
963 East 3rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 37403 

Helen Trentham, Voc. Rehab., 617 W. Cumber- 
land Ave., P. O. Box 419, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 

Donal V. Thompson, Voc. Rehab., Tennessee 
oon for the Deaf, P. O. Box 886, Knoxville, Tenn. 
790 


TEXAS: *Ralph H. White, Program Specialist, Hear- 
ing Impaired Program, Texas Rehab. Commission, 
1301 W. 38th St., Austin, Tex. 78705 


Joyce Stricklen, Texas Rehab. Comm., Dallas 
Dist. Office, 4333 N. Central Expressway, Dallas, 
Tex. 75203 


Melinda McKee, Texas Rehab. Comm., Ft. Worth 
Dist. Office, 3001 W. 5th St., Box 9707, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 76107 

Calvin Willard, Texas Rehab. Comm., Waco Dist. 
Office, 2205 Austin Ave., Waco, Tex. 76701 ; 

Polly Walton, Texas Rehab. Comm., Houston Dist. 
Office, 401 Old Naft‘’l. Life Bldg., 5619 Fannin, 
Houston, Tex. 77004 

Thomas McGee, TRC_ Hearing bnpalred Project, 
Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 

Ruth Rogers, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, Lee 
College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex, 77520 


David Poovey, Texas Rehab. Comm., Harlingen 
Dist. Office, 806 East Morgan Blvd., Harlingen, 
Tex. 78550 


Texas Rehab. Comm., Pharr 
West Kelley, P. O. Box 11, 
Pharr, Tex. 78577 


Glenn Carrigan, Texas Rehab. Comm., EI Paso 
Dist. Office, 6040 Gila Road, El Paso, Tex. 79905 

Patricia Miller, Texas Rehab. Comm., Lubbock 
Dist. Office, 2414 34th St., Lubbock, Tex. 79411 

John D. Cardwell, Texas Rehab. Comm., San An- 
tonio Dist. Office, 212-B Stumberg, Rm. 300, San 
Antonio, Tex. 78285 

Letha Kelly, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, Lee 
College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 


Nancy E. Dougal, 
Dist. Office, 1011 


Lucy Maxwell, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, 
Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 

Debbie Sartin, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, 
Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 

Barbara Lee, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, 
Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 

Hugh Brunson, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, 


Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 i 

Barbara Gerhard, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, 
Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 : 

Hugh Granberry, TRC Hearing Impaired Project 
Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 

Robert Kalbitz, Baytown Dist. Office, 102 Woods 
Bldg., 416 W. Defee, Baytown, Tex. 77520 

Judy Robertson, TRC Hearing Impaired Project, 
Lee College, Box 818, Baytown, Tex. 77520 

David Burks, Texas School for the Deaf, 1102 
South Congress Ave., Austin, Tex. 78704 


UTAH: *Robert G. Sanderson, Coordinator, Services 
to the Adult Deaf, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1202 Uni- 
versity Club Blidg., 136 E. South Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84111 

Robert E. Bevill, Rehab. Facility, Utah School for 
the Deaf, 846 20th St., Ogden, Utah 84401 

Jack A. White, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 285 N. Ist 
East, Provo, Utah 84601 

Gene D. Stewart, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1202 Uni- 
versity Club Bldg., 136 E. South Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84111 

Beth A. Stewart, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 1202 Uni- 
versity Club Bldg., 136 E. South Temple, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84111 


VIRGINIA: *J. Rex Purvis, St. Supervisor of Serv- 
ices with the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Dept. of 
Voc. Rehab., P. O. Box 11045, Richmond, Va. 23230 

James C. Bengelsdorf, Voc. Rehab., 2728 Colonial 
Ave., S.W., Roanoke, Va. 24015 

James L. Scott, Voc. Rehab 901 N. Washington 
St., Alexandria, Va. 22314 

Stephen Markham, Voc. Rehab., 321 W. 12th St., 
Norfolk, Va. 23517 ’ 

Vernon L. Browning, Woodrow Wilson Rehab. 
Ctr., Fishersville, Va. 22939 


Janet Wosch, Voc. Rehab., 3114 W. Clay St., 
Richmond, Va. 23230 S 
Brent Nowak, Voc. Rehab., 901 N. Washington 


St., Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Rev. John Stallings, Voc. Rehab., 321 W. 12th 
St., Norfolk, Va. 23517 
Charles Kiser, Woodrow Wilson Rehab. Ctr., Fish- 
ersville, Va, 22939 . 
Linda Rosen, Woodrow Wilson Rehab. Ctr., Fish- 
ersville, Va. 22939 
Carole Summers, Woodrow Wilson Rehab. Ctr., 
Fishersville, Va. 22939 : 
Sue Leydon, Woodrow Wilson Rehab. Ctr., Fish- 
ersville, Va. 22939 


WASHINGTON: *John A. Elder, Chief, Office of 
Field Services, P. O. Box 1788, Olympia, Wash. 98504 

Mildred Johnson, Seattle Hearing & Speech Ctr., 
1620 8th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98122 

Marion D. Samson, Voc, Rehab., 515 Hutton Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 99204 

Lynn Skaalheim, Voc. Rehab., 1408 Franklin, Van- 
couver, Wash. 98660 


WEST VIRGINIA: *Glenn Mathews, Chief, Services 
for Deaf & Hearing Impaired, Div. of Voc. Rehab., 
State Capitol, Charleston, W. Va. 25305 ; 

Scott Haywood, Voc. Rehab., 316 Professional 
Blidg., Charleston, W. Va. 25301 


Douglas Randolph, Voc. Rehab., 719 W. Pike St., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 26301 

Robert Cotton, Voc. Rehab., 42nd & Wood Sts., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 26003 

James McGlosson, Voc. Rehab., 402 Bair Bldg., 
Beckley, W. Va. 25801 

Joseph Mazzella, Voc. Rehab., 500 Morgans Ar- 
cade, Huntington, W. Va. 25701 

Dale Rawlings, W. Va. School for the Deaf, 
Romney, W. Va. 26757 

Charles Woodrum, Voc. Rehab., 106 South Court 
St., Lewisburg, W. Va. 24901 

George McGhee, Voc. Rehab., 404 Union 
Bldg., Parkersburg, W. Va. 26101 

Ellis Shanholtz, Voc. Rehab., 316 Howard Ave., 
Mullens, W. Va. 25882 

Lynn Harris, Voc. Rehab., W. Va. Rehab. Ctr., 
Institute, W. Va. 25112 

Keith Hamilton, Teacher, Remedial Educ., W. Va. 
Rehab. Ctr., Institute, W. Va. 25112 


WISCONSIN: *Edward Wilber, Voc. Seg, 1 W. 
Wilson St., Rm. 720, Madison, Wis. 5370! 

Harry Whiting, Voc. Rehab., 819 N. ath St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 53203 

Ronald Friberg, Voc. Rehab., 310 Price PI., Madi- 
son, Wis. 53705 


VERMONT: Plan to add one Coordinator or Super- 
visor 


VIRGIN ISLANDS: Personnel serve all clients, no 
specific personnel with major responsibility for 
services with deaf people. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: *William S. Cale, Supervisor, 
Communications Impairment Section. 1331 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 

Ann Warren, Communications Impairment Section, 
1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 

Tania Mopre, Communications Impairment sec- 
tion, 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20005 


WYOMING: Personnel serve all clients, no specific 
personnel with major responsibility for services with 
deaf people. 


Trust 


Dr. Clarence Williams Appointed 
Gallaudet College Research Dean 


Dr. Clarence M. Williams, professor of 
psychology and educational psychology 
at the University of Rochester, has been 
appointed to the newly established posi- 
tion of associate dean for research at 
Gallaudet College. The appointment was 
approved January 18 by the Gallaudet 
College Board of Directors and will be 
effective starting June 1. As associate 
dean Dr. Williams will implement co- 
ordinated, comprehensive research pro- 
grams at the college. He will work under 
the general supervision of the dean of 
the Graduate School and with continual 
contact and guidance from the president, 
the vice president for long range plan- 
ning and public services, the Research 
Committee, other major unit administra- 
tors, advisers and consultants. 


Gallaudet College Announces 
Continuing Education Program 


The Gallaudet College Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, established in July 1972 
as a demonstration program in adult edu- 
cation for the deaf, has moved into its 
second semester with more than 50 course 
offerings in eight interest areas. The Cen- 
ter seeks to meet the needs of the 3,000 
deaf adults living in the Washington metro- 
politan area. Many of the Center’s classes 
are offered in cooperation with these exist- 
ing community programs, with an inter- 
preter provided for deaf students. 

The eight interest areas covered this 
semester are Pathways to Achievement, 
Body and Soul, Experiments in Creativity, 
Fun and Profit, House and Home, Point- 
ers for Parents, Your Money and You 
and You and Your World. A sampling 
of course topics includes Adult Basic 
Education, Diet Workshop, Advanced Pho- 
tography, Basic Teletypewriter Repair, 
Entertaining with Ease, Mother and Baby 
Care, Planning for Retirement and the 
Federal Legislative Process. 
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SPORTING AROUND 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


Two Members Of USA Malmo Delegation Receive Highest Honors 


Gary Washington, the fine all-around 
Colorado School for the Deaf athlete, was 
one of four outstanding athletes in Colo- 
rado who were honored at the ninth an- 
nual Colorado Sports Hall of Fame ban- 
quet February 5, 1973, in the Denver 
Hilton Hotel. 

Highlight of the evening was the in- 
duction into the Hall of Fame of ski 
coach Willy Schaeffler, former Colorado 
University football All-American Joe Ro- 
min, ex-Denver University basketball All- 
American Vince Boryla and the late Cobe 
Jones, former parochial high school coach 
and a fine athlete in his own right. 

With Howard Cosell, the controversial 
television sports commentator, as featured 
speaker, the banquet was a sellout. 

Washington, who excels in football, bas- 
ketball and track, was cited as Colorado’s 
high school athlete of the year. Floyd 
Little, perhaps the most widely admired 
pro athlete in Colorado history, was hon- 
ored as the state’s pro athlete of the 
year. John Sterns, an All-Big Eight per- 
former in both football and baseball, was 
the college athlete of the year, while 
Wendy Koenig, an 18-year-old Estes Park 
High Schooler in Denver, was named the 
state’s female athlete of the year for 
her track performances which included 
a big win in the USA-Russia meet in 
Richmond, Va. 

And there were five Special Recognition 
Awards given at the banquet, and one of 
them was a dedication award which went 
to Joe Sisneros, athletic director and foot- 
ball and basketball coach at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf. 


It was Colorado’s annual night to pay 
homage to its sports greats, the Colorado 
Sports Hall of Fame banquet in the Grand 
Ballroom of the hotel. And they were 
there—inductees, honored guests, sports 
notables, past and present. 


It was a chance for everyday fans to 
rub shoulders with some of the state’s 
luminaries and to share in some of Colo- 
rado’s sports history. 


There were some rare moments: the 
utter joy on the face of high school ath- 
lete of the year Gary Washington, as the 
deaf youngster spoke to the crowd with 
his hands and the expression on his face; 
the profound perspective of the event ex- 
pressed by inductee Joe Romig and stir- 
ring remembrances of athletic courage 
and character by speaker Howard Cosell. 

It was a night for all connected with 
athletics in Colorado and a night of 
which they including Gary Washington 
could be proud. 
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Gary Washington was born in Denver 
in 1954 and has been congenitally deaf 
since the age of six months. But it hasn’t 
stopped him from accomplishing great 
things in sports at the Colorado School 
for the Deaf. 

He was all-city in 1972 as a running 
back and the UPI all-state Class A eight- 
man player of the year. He also is a fine 
basketball player, and at this writing 
his school has a fine 17-1 cage record. As 
a trackman, he won four first places in 
Class A state meets last spring and was 
the first. deaf athlete to compete in AAU 
Junior Olympics National meet in 1971. 


He received an award from President 
Nixon as the AAU’s Most Courageous 
Athlete in ceremonies at the White House 
last year. 

His football team had a 9-1 record last 
fall as he rushed 248 times for 2,297 yards 
and a 9.5 average. He also caught 13 
passes for 334 yards. 

Washington accounted for 222 points 
on 35 touchdowns and six 2-point con- 
versions. 

Gary averages 20-plus points a game in 
basketball and 15 rebounds. And in track 
his personal bests, which also are school 
records, are 9.7 in the 100, 22.1 in the 220 
and 48.8 in the 440. He anchored the 1972 
school mile relay team that had a time 
of 3:29.2 for a new national deaf prep 
mark. And he went to Morganton, N. C., 
last summer to try out for the USA track 


squad for the XII World Games for the 
Deaf at Malmo, Sweden, this summer. 
He easily made it. 

* 

Austin’s Outstanding Women of the Year 
1972 may differ in interests, activities, 
abilities and age—but they share the great 
talent of accomplishment. 

One has her eyes focused on the city 
and has initiated a project to add culture 
and beauty. 

One uses her remarkable business sense 
to accomplish worthwhile volunteer efforts. 

One has filled “spare time’ by helping 
her neighbors and her community. 

One is a hearty advocate of progressive 
nursing and now heads the UT School of 
Nursing. 

One started out with a knack for cook- 
ing and now is a best-selling author. 

One, despite being deaf, has conveyed 
her enthusiasm for sports to hundreds of 
young people. 

They are all outstanding in many ways. 
And the deaf woman so honored is Mrs. 
Ruth Seeger, Texas School for the Deaf 
teacher and coach. She was named one 
of the six Outstanding Austin Women of 
1972 in the December 31, 1972, edition 
of the Austin American-Statesman. 


Dottie Fish wrote a fine article about 
Ruth in the Austin American-Statesman 
with the caption ‘‘For Her, Being Deaf 
Isn’t a Big Deal.’’ The article appears 
elsewhere in these pages. 


Dratt ‘Thrills’ Deaf Bonnie Sloan 


Like thousands of other youngsters, 
Bonnie Sloan has dreamed of becoming a 
professional football player. 


Deaf since birth, Sloan, a defensive 
tackle from Austin Peay State Univer- 
sity in Clarksville, Tenn., moved one step 
closer to his goal January 31, 1973, when 
he was selected in the 10th round of the 
National Football League’s annual col- 
lege draft by the St. Louis Cardinals. Un- 
like the other 441 athletes chosen, Bonnie 
is totally deaf. 


“I've thought about being the first deaf 
player to make it into the NFL since I 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


Mrs. Ruth Seeger has long been known 
among deaf sports fans and recently she 
received high recognition as one of the 
Women of the Year in Austin, Texas, 
where she teaches and coaches at Texas 
School for the Deaf. “ 


was 15,” said Bonnie. ‘I won‘t be dis- 
appointed if I’m not the first.’ 

Sloan, a 6-4, 270-pounder from Nash- 
ville’s Litton High School, led the Gov- 
ernors in tackles last season with 89 en 
route to All-Ohio Valley Conference first 
team honors a second straight year. (Aus- 
tin Peay has an enrollment of approximate- 
ly 4,000 and plays a college division sched- 
ule.) A surprising accomplishment when 
considering that most people ran away 
from Sloan’‘s post. 

Bonnie reads lips which enables him to 
get his defensive signals in the huddle. 
He utilizes his handicap as an asset when 
on the gridiron. 

“He didn’t jump offsides a single time 
during his four-year career,’’ recalled his 
roommate, Buddy Bumgarner. ‘He once 
ran into a punter and was called for 
roughing, but it was a questionable call.” 

Because he doesn’t hear the whistle, 
Sloan positions himself on the line of 
scrimmage so that he can peek at the 
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deaf football player in being drafted in the 10th 
round by the St. Louis Cardinals. The Austin Peay defensive tackle has long dreamed of a_ professional 
career and will report to the Cardinals’ training camp next July. He prepped at Litton High School in 
Nashville before commencing a four-year career with the Governors in Clarksville, Tenn. 


Bonnie Sloan achieved something unprecedented for a 


UNITED STATES HOCKEY TEAM PLACES SECOND—The fledgling United States National Deaf Hockey 
Team stunned Toronto, 9-3, and gave all-powerful Montreal a battle before bowing, 2-1, to take second 
place in the first annual International Deaf Hockey Tournament at Lake Placid, N. Y., January 27, 1973. 
Left to right: Kneeling—Mike Hagerty, Bob Scarna, Len Williams, Jim Oldham, Tom Nedved and Gerald 
Griffore. Standing—Andy DeFrancesco (manager), Deane Sigler, John Tautkus, Lex Tiahnybik, Terry 
Stewart, Peter Cascio, Bill Mason and Coach Barry Strassler. 
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ball out of the corner of his eye. As a 
freshman, he watched opponents’ hands. 
They were instructed to come off the ball 
late, delaying Sloan’s charge, so he 
adapted. 


Being selected in the 10th round came 
as a surprise to Bonnie. “I thought I 
would go a lot later if picked at all,’’ he 
explained. ‘“When I heard the news, it 
was the culmination of a life-long am- 
bition.”” 

His selection was no shock to pro scouts. 
He had been contacted by all 26 clubs. 
Dallas, Miami, Los Angeles, the New 
York Jets and Green Bay were only a 
few of the teams most impressed by his 
talents. 


There was a bit of disappointment for 
Bonnie when he was told that the Card- 
inals had selected him. “I was hoping 
that Dallas would get me,’’ he added. 


He wanted to play alongside Bob Lilly, 
his idol. 


““He’s even got an autographed picture 
of Bob,’ said Bumgarner. “If the Cow- 
boys are on TV, you'll find Bonnie watch- 
ing, especially Lilly. He’s patterned him- 
self after Bob. 

“Bonnie didn’t get much sleep Tuesday 
night,“ added Buddy. “He thought the 
draft lasted only one day and that he 
hadn‘t been chosen. All the guys on the 
floor told him differently, but he wouldn‘t 
believe us. The phone call Wednesday 
convinced him.” 


Sloan’s character isn’t limited to foot- 
ball either. ‘‘He’s been an inspiration to 
all that have had the pleasure to know 
him,” said John Martin, the school’s 
sports information director. ‘‘We’ve been 
trying to tell the country about him for 
four years. I guess it took pro football 
to earn him recognition.” 
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Deaf Texas Teacher Shares Women Of Year Honor 


Mrs. Ruth Seeger, Texas School for the 
Deaf teacher and coach, was named one 
of the six Outstanding Austin Women of 
1972 in the December 31 edition of the 
Austin American-Statesman. 

She shares the honor with such dedi- 
cated Austin women as Dr. Marilyn Will- 


man, head of the University of Texas 
School of Nursing, and Mrs. Mary Faulk 
Koock, caterist, Texas Star columnist and 
best-selling author. 


The following story appeared in the 
December 31 Austin American-Statesman: 


For Her Being Deaf Isn't A Big Deal 


By DOTTIE FISH 


Ever since she was a small girl, Mrs. 
Ruth Seeger wanted to be a physical edu- 
cation teacher and an athlete. 

So she went to college and became a 
teacher. And she practiced and competed 
in international track and field and tennis 
competitions. 

The fact that she was deaf didn’t stop 
her. 

“Being deaf isn’t a big deal,” 
Mrs. Seeger through an interpreter. 
don’t call it a handicap at all.”’ 

A PE teacher at the Texas School for 
the Deaf since 1949, Mrs. Seeger was the 
first woman athlete to compete in the 
track and field events in the International 
Games for the Deaf—that was in 1957 in 
Milan, Italy. 

She says she was encouraged to com- 
pete in the Games by then head coach 
at TSD, Ray Butler. 

‘“T’d liked sports all my life,’’ she says. 
“Babe Didrikson was my hero, and I’d 
always wanted to be like her. But I 
knew I was deaf, so I put it out of my 
mind. Then Ray talked to me, and I 
thought I’d try out just for the heck 
of it.” 

She started practicing on the football 
field behind the gym at the school, and 
she made it to the Games. She didn’t 


says 
“We 


high jump. But she and her partner, 
George Timchenko, garnered a third-place 
medal in the mixed doubles tennis com- 
petition. 

‘‘And I was very much surprised,’ she 
laughs, eyes sparkling with good humor. 

She’s conveyed her enthusiasm for 
sports to her students. In 1963 she or- 
ganized the girls track team, which has 
competed in state, national and interna- 
tional events. 

The team’s first competition was at the 
Louisiana School for the Deaf. Mrs. Seeger 
has coached them well. The girls have 
gone on to vie and win medals at the 
International Games for the Deaf in 
Washington, D.C., (where Mrs. Seeger 
was a U.S. coach) and Yugoslavia. This 
summer, six TSD girl athletes will be 
on the United States team at the games 
in Sweden. 

Mrs. Seeger says she likes the travel 
involved in the competitions, and she 
enjoys meeting athletes from all over 
the world. ‘‘The Russians and the Ger- 
mans,’ she says, shaking her head of 
short bobbed hair, ‘‘are very hard to 
beat. They’re the best athletes, and 
they’re very friendly people.” 

Mrs. Seeger is a member of the Texas 
State Teachers Association, Texas and 
National Association of the Deaf Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, Austin Club 


place in the 100 meters, broad jump orgdimof the Deaf, Les Sourdes Study Club, 


American Coaches of the Deaf Associa- 
tion, Phi Kappa Zeta; is secretary of the 
South Texas Guild for the Deaf; and is 
director of Christian education at Jesus 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf. 

She’s modest about her myriad achieve- 
ments, crediting her success to the staff 
at TSD and her husband, Julius, who is 
a'so deaf and is a presswork teacher at 
TSD. 

“All I’ve accomplished (as a teacher) 
has been due to the fine people I’ve 
worked with here,’’ she smiles. ‘‘And I 
have to give a lot of credit to my hus- 
band. He’s really good about helping 
around the house when I have practice, 
and he’s very understanding. He’s inter- 
ested in my work, and he encourages me 
in everything I do.” 

As if athletics and teaching weren’t 
enough, Mrs. Seeger is also busy rearing 
son Mark, 12, a student at Porter Junior 
High. 

A native of Evan, Minnesota, and a 
graduate of Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where she met her hus- 
band, Mrs. Seeger quips that her other 
activities include too many hobbies.’ 

She keeps scrapbooks of her track team, 
collects stamps, does charcoal drawing. 
She used to do a lot of woodcarving, and 
says she’ll take it up again when she 
gets Mark out of school. 


Though she’s busy constantly, and has 
little free time for herself, Mrs. Seeger 
says she wouldn’t give up any of her 
interests. 


‘When I started teaching,’ she says, 
“T was only going to work for a year. 
Then I was going to quit and be a house- 
wife. But I kept putting it off and put- 
ting it off. And I’m still here. I don’t 
think T’ll leave now.” 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


SALUTE TO LBJ 


Every deaf person, Democrat, Repub- 
lican, conservative, liberal, activist or 
one of the silent majority, owes a tribute 
to our former President, the late Lyndon 
B. Johnson (1908-1973). 

He was our benefactor and laid the 
foundation for historic social legislation 
during the 1960’s. His leadership spurred 
the great increase in programs for Amer- 
icans with hearing impairment, particu- 
larly in the fields of civil rights, educa- 
tion and employment. 

His legislation had removed many dis- 
criminatory tendencies that normally 
existed in social programs which meant 
to include the deaf Americans and this 
feat was accomplished in a short span 
of time. 

Thank you, LBJ. 

Gordon J. Bachman 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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STATE CHAMPS—Colorado School for the Deaf’s mile relay squad took first place in the 1972 State 


Class A meet as it did last year. 
Fidel Martinez and Randy Ausmus. 
USA team going to Malmo, Sweden, next year. 


The state champions, left to right: John Braning, Gary Washington, 
Coach is Al Whitt, who has been named as wrestling coach of the 
Prior to the state finals, the same foursome set a new 
National Deaf Prep record with a 3:29.2 clocking against Mitchell High School, an AAA school. 


Mitchell 


had the best time in the mile relay in the state, 3:27.4, before it met CSD. Washington ran the last leg 


with a time of 48.7. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


814 Thayer Avenue Phone 301-587-1788 Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


WHAT 


NAD? 


An association founded in 1880, by the deaf, with the sole purpose of serving the deaf and meeting their 
unique needs in legislation, education, insurance, communication, rehabilitation, health, employment, re- 
search and taxes. NAD serves as a clearing house disseminating information relating to the deaf. 


THE NAD IS YOU 


MEMBERSHIP IS $10.00 including a full-subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Quantity PUBLICATIONS Price Total 

‘““A Basic Course in Manual Communication” by 

POPPOMCe: aes 1G) POON Oe ce eaicue a ata ee des Herd ea boar nae eee eee oe $4.50 
“They Grow in Silence: The Deaf Child and His Family” 

Dy Ninel G. VERON: o550< oon ne a oie wee ses donee nnees $6.95 
Say it. With: Hands” by Lowe:.J, Fant, Jf) 2..s5sessedeessencens $3.50 
‘“Ameslan, An Introduction to American Sign Language” 

Dy eure i Pant, JP: cc eaee cet ee ee eae b awe eee $4.50 
“Signing Exact English” by Gerilee Gustason -__--.-_~--_--------- $6.00 
“Dictionary or, taiome-for the; Deal 250 oe se eee een $4.00 
“Psycholinguistics and Total Communication: State of the Art” ____ $4.95 


This order form and your check must accompany your order. A publication list of over 100 items will be 
enclosed with your order. 


Make checks payable to: National Association of the Deaf 


Mail order to: Publishing Division 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


City State Zip Code 


Leff; The DCCD Old Timers ride again. 
Joe Rose. 


Front row, left to right—Gene Kurtz, 


i Sandy Ewan and Mike Dorrell. 
Ewan organized the game but couldn’t produce a victory even though half the referees, Gina Kurtz and Sharon Rose, were related to his players. 


Rear—Bill Schyman, John Miller, Jr., and 


Right: The “Over the Hill Gang” display varying degrees of attention before the game started. Alex Fleischman (left), president of the National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf, has his eyes on the stands, while Frank Hutchinson waves to a friend. Bachelor Howard Feltzin is obviously talking about girls to a bored David 


Insley. George Dyess stares across the court. 


the Deaf) are all watching their ‘“‘manager,’” Jerald M. Jordan; 


Dick Caswell, Dick Friend and Edward C. Carney (executive director of the Council of Organizations Serving 
resident of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf, while Roger Scott has something 


to say even though Jack Gannon, executive secretary of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association, isn’t paying attention. At the far right the NADers’ coach, 
Tom Cuscaden, ponders strategy. The game ended in a 16-16 tie. @) | | 


‘Over The Hill Gang’ Stages Benefit 
For NAD Halex House Fund 


The date was January 27, the place 
was Gallaudet College’s Hughes Memorial 
Gym and the occasion was a basketball 
doubleheader—the feature being the Metro- 
politan Washington Association of the Deaf 
vs. New York’s Union League of the Deaf. 
The show-stealer, however, was the pre- 
liminary starring the NAD “Over the 
Hill Gang” vs. the District of Columbia 
Club of the Deaf’s Old Timers. 

The NAD-DCCD game was a rip-roaring 
one. The DCCD sported their top stars 
of yesteryear—John Miller, Jr., Bill Schy- 
man, Joe Rose, Dick Caswell, Gene Kurtz 
and Mike Dorrell with the redoubtable 
Sandy Ewan still stage managing the 
program. In fact, the whole idea came 
from Sandy’s fertile brain. It was Ewan 


SKI TOURING WEEKEND—This group of deaf 
skiers enjoyed a weekend at the Trapp Family 
Lodge, Stowe, Vermont, January 6-7, 1973. Philip 
E. Gutfran served as chairman under the spon- 
sorship of the Eastern Deaf Skiers Committee. Left 
to right: Charles Gilmore, Jeanne Aiken, Harvey 
Corson, Gutfran, Marilyn Rubiana, Carl Schroeder, 
Mike Nathan, Mrs, Gerald Kane, Simon Carmel, 
Gerald Kane. 
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who thought up the game, who contacted 
the MWAD for permission and who 
rounded up the players for the occasion. 

The NAD had an imposing lineup. Four- 
teen “‘stars’’ were rounded up for the 
occasion including former AAAD Presi- 
dents Edward C. Carney and Alexander 
Fleischman; Gallaudet College’s Director 
of Public Relations, Jack Gannon; one- 
time Coach of the Year, Tom Cuscaden, 
and basketballers like Roger Scott, Ronald 
Duley, Frank Hutchinson, Dick Friend, 
Don Padden, Howard Feltzin, David Ins- 
ley and George Dyess. 

Officials for the game were Britt and 
Bea Caswell, daughters of Dick Caswell; 
Sharon Rose, daughter of Joe Rose, and 
Gina Kurtz, one of Gene’s children. 


The game was a riot, and with the ref- 
erees displaying decided partiality for 
their parents’ team, it was fortunate that 
the game ended in a tie 16-16 with the 
NAD ahead by virtue of its receiving a 
sizeable share of the proceeds. 


So successful was the affair that al- 
ready plans are being made to make it 
an annual event. Also, thought is being 
given to adding a ladies’ game as well, 
the female equivalent of the ‘‘Over the 
Hill Gang’ to be called, the NAD “Over 
the Pill” Gang. 


The NAD Executive Board wishes to 
express its sincere appreciation to all 
concerned—to Sandy Ewan, the players 
and the fans—because there is no greater 
or better way of expressing support for 
the NAD than to have people helping 
people in this way. 
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W. David Hagans is coordinator of the Experimental 
Educational Theatre program, now in the planning 
stages, at the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf’s Communication Center. He _ received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Ohio State 
pti and is currently working on a Ph.D. in 
rama. 
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David B. Youst has been named assistant dean_ for 


developmental education at 


NTID.. He_ received 
his bachelor’s degree 


in» biology from the State 
University of New York at Albany; his master’s 
degree in guidance from Syracuse University; his 
dectoral degree in guidance and personnel from 


Michigan State University. 


Bruce Goldfaden has joined the NTID staff as a 
television specialist to develop videotape programs 
to teach the deaf. He received his B.A. from Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., and master’s degrees from 
Middlebury (Vt.) College and Syracuse University 
School of Television. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 
In his Guest Editorial for ‘‘Gallaudet 


Today’ which was reprinted in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN for January, NAD 
President Pettingill gave us a very zingy 
slogan to ponder, to wit: ‘‘Let’s can the 
can’t syndrome.’’ But he forgot to warn 
us that his concept was loaded with dy- 
namite. 

The best thinkers in our land today 
are warning us that we must be sensi- 
tive to what mankind cannot tolerate. We 
cannot tolerate unlimited pollution of our 
water and air, for example. Mankind, 
they tell us, has definite biological limits 
beyond which we go only at our own peril. 

And equally responsible authorities have 
been warning us for years that “the end- 
less pursuit of unattainable goals’ pro- 
duces insecurity and deadly frustrations 
which have psychopathic implications. 

From the beginning, the NAD has de- 
plored the ideology of certain teachers 
who set up ‘‘normality”’ as the proper goal 
for education of the deaf. The NAD ob- 
jection was well taken because the “nor- 
mality’’ concept in actual practice 
amounted to just such ‘‘endless pursuit 
of unattainable goals.’’ It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that the goals were un- 
attainable because they were beyond the 
limits of what the deaf might reasonably 
be expected to do. In other words, they 
acknowledged that there were limits to 
what the deaf could do and that it was 
necessary to admit there are some things 
that the deaf ‘‘can’t do. 

No one wants to see the deaf short- 
changed on what they can do. By the 
same token no one should knowingly set 
the deaf off on an “endless pursuit of un- 
attainable goals.’’ The ‘‘can’ts’”” must be 
treated with respect. 

B. M. Schowe 
Akron, Ohio 


South Dakota’s Superintendent 
Retiring; Position Now Open 
Superintendent Arthur S. Myklebust of 
the South Dakota School for the Deaf, 
Sioux Falls, will retire July 1, 1973, after 
34 years of service at SDSD. The Board 
of Regents is now accepting applications 
for the position, with a decision probably 

to be made in May. 

Candidates for the position should con- 
tact Dr. Richard P. Gibb, Commissioner, 
Board of Regents, State of South Dakota, 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501. 


aaa et hr re at eae 
Deaf Masons 
LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 
Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91403 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

Joseph C, Lacey, Jr., Secretary 
380 36th Way, Sacramento, Calif, 95816 
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Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


When in North Jersey visit... 


CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 
Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 


Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 


Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 
; Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 
Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 
Just one mile west of Interstate 35 


Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 


FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 


Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and _ 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 


Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us. 


SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55105, 221-8402 
Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 


Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


When in the Detroit area... visit 
A church that LOVES the deaf. 


COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH 
28237 W. Warren, Garden City, Mich. 


Rev. James B. Allen, pastor 
Sunday School, 9:55 a.m.; Sunday night, 
7:00 p.m. 

Separate services for the deaf. 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, minister to the deaf 


Visit Baton Rouge in “French” Louisiana 


While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 


and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 


Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 


Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Portland, welcome to 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 


Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m, 
Thursday 7:30 


Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 
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Baptist 


When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to... 
VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC 
32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M. Davis, pastor 


The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 


Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 
E. Joe Hawn, minister 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m, 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 
Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 

& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 
Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 

Evening worship 7:00 p.m, 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat- 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) _ 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 
Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


Church of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Clowrh of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


Episcopal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 
Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 
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When in Denver, weicume to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m, 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Lutheran 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 
Telephone: 586-3424 
The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


In the Nation’s Capital visit... 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 
Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


When in Miami, worship with us... 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue-Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
Rev. George Winkler, pastor 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m, 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to... 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 
Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G’” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to... 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 
10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
li are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Il. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 
Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 
Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
ose 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
:30 p.m. 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 
An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 
Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


DEAF. MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 6:30 to 7:00 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 


Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 
Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School ane. Bible Class for Deaf, 
3 a.m. 

Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 

Rev. Wm. C. Alello, pastor 
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In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 


THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 


Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, iII. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 


1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC, 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC, 


645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 


Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 


Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 


210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Leslie Massey, president 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF. 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
ist, 2nd and 3rd Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Queens, welcome to 
LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

58-14 Roosevelt Avenue, Woodside, N. Y. 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
eves and Sunday afternoon. 
Benedict Olawski, corresponding 
secretary 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 
Open Friday, Saturday and 

Sunday evenings. 
When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You’re welcome at our. new location 
622 N. Broadway ... East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


wLUB DIRECTORY 


Welcome to 
MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 


Open Ist and 3rd Saturdays of each month 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 


LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 


“Your home away from home.” 


2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 


Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 


A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved... 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC, 


14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 


Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 


Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 
Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 


PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 


Paul B. Gunn, Jr., secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 


8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 
Open daily 
Michael Steffy, secretary 


ONE ORII e n  hat e PE LE RENT TN ELE Oe 1 LN 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to. 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 

32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Open seven evenings a week 
Malcolm Perkins, president 


Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 


Committee: John Gerlach, William 
Smith, Arnold Cantor, Richard Riley, 
Willie Feagin 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Charles Lyons, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Vera Langford, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 
UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F, Sansome, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 
When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 

Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


National Congress of 
Sewish Beat 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 
* * * 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 
BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Il. 60203 
CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 

1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

Sis Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BALTIMORE J.D.S., 


c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 
CE lei ta Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 
PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 
TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soll, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


